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I. The Lion and the Sheep 


^TT ia l^eitter/ MiiRRolini has beftii assuiing liis 
X foUo’vvcrs, ^to live as a lion for ii day^ than 
as a sJieep for a hundred yeara/ Thia aeenis to 
me to be highly improbable. I have never heard 
anjd-hing about the lion that has made it seem 
'W'orth while being a lion even for a single day. It 
ia a beast that cannot compromise vTth civiliza^ 
tion. Certain scholars believe that it survived in 
Greece tiU fairly civiliaed tiinea^ bnt the Greeks 
apparently thought poorly of itj since they got 
rid of it before the great days of Pericles* 
Europe, indeed^ scarcely began to be civilized 
till the laat lion htui been killed or eaptured^ 
It is only ae a slave beast that it haa been 
allowed to exist in Eiiroi:»e for the last two 
tbonaand years and more. The Pomans found 
lions entertaining animals to throw Chriatians 
to, bnt they did not let lions loose in their 
fields. To-day the best use to which Europeans 
can put Lons is to imprison them in a cage in 
a zoOh There is a lion in the Homan Zoo with, 
an inscription on the cage amiouneing that it is 
the gift of Mussolini- Js it worth while being 
a lion in order to be presented to a zoo even by 
a statesman of genius? Does Mussolini really 
regard it as the lordliest life to prowl and growl 
in a cage and to be stared at by trippers? 
Better than that, surely,, even to be a clergyman 
I 1 
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exhibitLng himself in a barrel at Blackpool for 
gain. The clergyman at leaet is free outside bis 
working hours, and docs not live under the 
domination of a keeper. On the whole, the 
caged lion^B life aeeme Httlo euperior to that of 
a convict, except for the fact that it i& pampered 
at meal-times- 

As for the bon in it^ native haunts, what 
qualities has it that should make human beings 
envy it? Aecoixling to the Kncyclopaedin ^rilctn^ 
nica^ 'the accoiintB of early writers as to courage, 
nobility, and magnanimity have led to a reaction, 
causing some modem writere to accuse it of 
cow^ardice and moanneaa', Livingstone denied 
that it was either as ferocious or as noble as its 
reputation. At beet it is a sneaking ^rt of 
animal. It is a beast of prey that does not like 
to be seen about in daylight, an assassin that 
strikes m the dark. It has no sense of honour 
and seldoni attacks its victim openly. 'For the 
most part he steals upon it in the manner of a 
cat, or ambushes himself near to the w^ater of 
a pathway frequented by game/ We need not 
be over-ceneoriouE of him, for he is no more than 
a beast; but he is no model for young men in the 
twentietli ceiituiy. 

UVue, ho ifi strong and good-looking, and he 
can gallop for sliort distances almost as fast as 
a horse. Also he has a most impressive roar. 
The ^incyclopatdia quotes an admirable descrip¬ 
tion by Gordon-Guminijig of the roaring of lions 
at its best. ‘On no occasion,* he declares, 'are 
their roars to be heard in such perfection, and ao 
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int^ns^ly powerful, as when two or three troops 
of strange lions approach a foiintain to drinlt 
at the ^nae time. When this occurs^ every 
member of each troop Jsonncls a bold roar of 
defiance at the opposite parties, andj when one 
roara, all roar together^ and each seems to vie 
with his comrades tn the intensity and power o£ 
his voice. The power and grandeur of these 
nocturnal concerts is inconceivably striking and 
pleasing to the hunter ear/ 

That, I thinkj is the secret of the lion's charm 
for human beings. He is ii o u se except for killing 
Christians, but he can roar magnificently, Every 
normal human being longs to be able to roar^ to 
'sound a bold roar of defianoe at the opi>osite 
partiesh There are few greater luxuries known 
to men than that* "We hke even to hear other 
people roaring: it convinces us of their sincerity. 
We are spellbound if the roar is loud enough, 

I remember how a clergyman^ returning from 
a holiday too late to have time to prepare his 
Sunday sermon, once borrowed a manuscript 
sermon of my fatlier^s and took it into the 
pulpit with him on the follovung morning. To 
his consternation ho found that there were 
words and phrases ill the manuscript which, 
when he came on them^ he could not make head 
or tail of, OTsdug to the diJHcuJty of the hand¬ 
writing. He afterwards described how he 
triumphed over cireumst^vnccs. 'When 1 came 
to a eentej^ce that I could not read/ he aaidj “I 
simply beat the cushion and roitred as loud as 
I could/ After liie service people came round 
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and congratulated him witJi ahinmg eyes on 
iLaving performed the greatest feat of oratory of 
h)S life. There is mueic in a roar, aa the greatest 
street-corner orators know. Anybody can talk 
fienssj but hardly anybody will listen to it- roar 
the greatest nonsense at the top of your voicie, 
however, and a crowd vnM l^e listening open- 
mouthed before the end of two minutes. 

Hence it is not surprising that the art of 
roaring is being more and more mdely practised 
in Europe every day. Reason is for tlie moment 
dethroned, not being sensational enough for the 
age of the fihn; instinct has taken its place; and 
instinct bids men roar. The polities of roaring 
have captured some of the leadiiTg countries of 
Europe, and roaring has even spread to hterature. 
I have read several works hy young writers lately 
which were httle mere than roaring at the 
opposite parties. Let the roarers not deceive 
themselves, however, into imagbiing that one 
has only to roar like a lion in order to be a lion. 
According to Livingstone, the roar of a lion 
is indistinguishable from that of an ostrich. 
PoEsibly, a good deal of roaring that is going 
on in Enroix5 to-day is the roaring not of lions 
but of ostriches. 

Even sOj the roar of a lion is terrifying to most 
human beings, and it is natural to wish to strike 
terror into one's follow-men. Thatj no doubt, 
ia why the British adopted the lion as their 
patron animal. All these national animals imply 
challenge and hostility* The Scots even chose 
the most mmatory of plants as a patriotic 
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emblem. The Americana and GermaJifi sym¬ 
bolised their nationality with that not very 
useful bird of prey, the eagle. The French made 
a more civilized choice in the farmyard cock, 
hut it must ho remembered that the cock the 
most pugnacions of domestic birds. It seems to 
me that we shall never have peace in the vrorld 
till we have got rid of all tliese fighting beasts 
and birds as emblems of patriotism^ Can the 
League of Nations not appomt a committee to 
investigate the matter? It would need only a 
few" (Sittings to alxjlieb the whole menagerie of 
pugnacity, and to assign to each nation a 
symbolic animal denoting peace and goodw'ill. 
Germany might become dove-like if only sire 
got accustomed to thinking of herself as a dove. 
America might forget her debt if she saw herself 
admiringly as the mileh-oow^ of Europe^ Italy 
might become even more lovable than she re¬ 
mains under all her rulers if she adopted as her 
patron animal the liarmleee ortolan. Russia 
might become the pet of Europe if everybody 
got to associate her with some household pet— 
say, a kitten. England, 1 am surcj would bo 
glad to get rid of her leonine reputation. It is 
obviously already her intention, if she remains 
a lion at all, to become more and more like the 
lion w"ho refused to cat Androeles, That is what 
makes Lord Rothermere so impatient- If he 
had seen the lUm inakijig friends with Androclee 
in the arena, he would have cried out angrily to 
it: *What do you think lions are for? Get on 
with your joh^ and none of Hue white-flaggery,’ 
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Yet AiidroeioB*5 lion ia the only lion I ever heard 
of that everybody lovea. That^ it may be 
retoii^edj i& becausse we are getting soft^ The 
truth is, we were alwaya aoft-. Nobody ever 
Uked the idea of being eat^^n by a wild heaat. 

The theory, then, that it would be a fine 
thing to live like a lion for a day doea not aocm 
to hold water. If the life of a lion were so 
deserving of praiae men would not for eentuides 
have been doing their beat to oxtorminatc him. 
The aheepj on the other hand —tJiere ie an 
animal that all human beings, except vegetarian&j 
admire and do their utmost to keep alive. Wc 
rent fields and mountain-sidea for the aheep^a 
exclusive use. We pay shepherds to look after 
him as wo pay nurBcmaids to look after our 
children. We buy aheep-dip to koop him cloan^ 
and feed him in winter^ and cut hie hair, and, 
in fact, treat him more or less as one of ourselves* 
It is true that in the end we kill him, but we kill 
him, not as we kill a lion, because we dislike him, 
but because we hkc him. Meanwhile, he can 
live with a good conBcienee. He ia no nocturnal 
skulker preying on hia feDow-creaturea. He is 
not the terror of the community^ but its generous 
servant. Why should he not be happy, even if 
he lived for a hundred years^ 1 should have 
thought that in almost every reepect tl^e elieep 
was the pattern of the good citiaen. Ho helps to 
clothe and feed us as no lion ever did; and 
aearccly ever does a sheei> die without leaving 
the world a better place than he found it. And 
what a life he has while it lasts—those skippinga 
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of itifancj'', that endless soeiability, tliat per* 
potual holiday among some of the finest ^eenery 
on the planet? The lion in hia cage has no life 
comparable to this. Even the poor hunted lion 
in the jungle, roar aa he will, can never enjoy 
the free life of the sheep, Mussolini should think 
again. I cannot see a single ground^ apart from 
the roar, on which it ia not iirfinitely better to 
be a slieep than a lionn 
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il- The Ring 










T here aomothing peculiarly attractive 
in the setting of a boxing contest in the 
Albert Hall. The little square ring in the midst 
of the vast circle of the hall has the remoteness 
from reality of a scene in the theatrej as two 
strong men in bathing-drawers pursue one 
another w'ith intent to hurt- under the glare of 
the t’Op'-li.g^b.ts^ ^fh.e aucLien.ee that crovrd.s hoor 
and box and balcony is seeii thixnigl^ a mist of 
tobacco-smokej a comp^any of shadows. It is 
an immeneelj'' critical audience, easily moved to 
laughter or applause or protests It shonts 
remarks. It does not mind booii^ the decision 
of the referee. It isj I suppose, fightmg in its 
own imagination as each blow is struck^ and it 
is with a leap of the fighter’s heart that it secs 
a glove well and powerfully planted between the 
eyes, or ribs pounded till you would tliink they 
would break, 1 have none of these emotions 
myself + I feel half-sorry as well as half-pleased 
when I Bee a man receiving a stinging blow on 
the nose. Yet the true lover of boxing-—whom 
I greatly'' envy—is aware of nothing but delight. 
Ho loves what he calls a 'vicious punch^ as 
the true Rugby enthusiast loves what he eaUs 
fremorseless tackling*. It ie a strange fact, 
that things that are regarded as evils in oi'din- 
ary Life—viciousness* and 'remorselessness*, for 
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example—should be lauded as virtues m sport . 
Tho explanation may boj that the words do not 
mean the aamo thing in ordinary life as in sport. 
What a boxing enthusiast means by a 'vicioua 
purLeh’ is really a ‘virtuouB punch', and all 
hearts^ aavo half of mine, go out to it. 

When I arrived in the top balcony of the 
Albert Hall, two large and perspiring men were 
feeling about hopefully for each other's eyes, 
jaws, and bodies far dov^Ti below' me. The taller 
of the two, Ben Foord of South Ahrica, was 
feeling about the more energetically of tho two. 
He danced up and down and round and round 
ViiR German opjxtnentj Hans Schonrath, 'who 
moved dohfocrately as a bear, defending himself 
from the ahower of blows that were aimed, at 
him. Then, ae if without an efiort, Hans would 
walk alowLy fom-i^rd into the ahower and, heed¬ 
less of the blows that struck liuo, force Foord 
back against the ropes, flashing a blow on the 
face that seemed to be as damaging as three 
of Foord’s blow^s. Oook has said of Schonrath: 
'Hitting this guy is like punching a brick wall/ 
and the folds of muscle that covered his body 
made one feel that it was a hopeless task for a 
man of slighter build to keep on pounding at 
him. Foord, however, refused to believe this. 
Again and again, as he swayed for an instant 
against the ropes under the impact, of a blow, 
one would have thought that he coidd have no 
heart to return to the attacks The more ex¬ 
hausted he looked at one instant, however, the 
more flery was the determination wuth which 
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ho roused himself and advanced into the centre 
of the ring the next. He woTild get through 
Schoni'ath's defence with a blow that made even 
that strong man breathe a 'Whoof[^ Then they 
would become entangled in each other^s arms, 
aiming sle-opy blows at each other's bodies, liko 
two weary Titans all hut overcome with slumber, 
till the referee slapped them on the arms and 
cried * Break E’ And bo the fight continued j the 
a-ggrossive war-dance of Toord and the bcar- 
like advances of Sell on rath to encounter it, 
while, at every blow struck, tlie sj>ectators 
shouted enthuBiaatica-lly. At length, the last 
bell brought the last round to u^ close, and 
Toord's arm was raised in the air as a signal that 
he had won on points. Part of the audience 
booed loudly, for, among the spectators at a 
boxing match, there is no nonssense about ita 
being unsportamanlilce to question the decision 
of the referee- I thought myself the German 
had won, but then I happened to know nothing 
about it and to know that I knew nothing. 

The next bout was between two small boys, 
and a consideraide part of the audience treated 
it aa an interval and went ofi to the bars for a 
drink. A quarter of an hour later they were all 
in their setds again, ehattoring excitedly about 
the fight that was to follow between two fiyweigbt 
world-champions, Jackie "Brown of Manchester, 
and Midget Wolgast of America. It is a little 
difficult to understand how the world can possess 
two flyweight world-cliampions at the same time. 
The exi>laiiation is that Midget Wolgast is 
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recognized aa world-champion in the four States 
of New York, Peimflylvatda, California, and 
MaBEachuscttfi, while Jackie Bronra has been 
crowned world-champion by thirty-eix Amoricau 
States,, the International Bosing Union, and the 
British Boeing Board of Control. Aa the boys 
made their way with their seconds to the ring the 
organ played to an acoompaniment of hoarse 
and rapturous shouting. A scarcely audible 
M.C* atood in the ring and did hia best without 
tho aid of a megaphone to introduce the fighters 
t-o na, Jackie Brown, l>eing from Manchester, 
received the hereer uproar of welcome, hut a 
dark youth l>eiSide me atood up and made almost 
as much noise as the rest of the audience on 
behalf of Wolgast. "Why do you want him to 
win?' somebody aaked him. 'He’® an Italian/ 
aald the young man; and, putting his hands 
round his mouth, he yelled: "Go on the Wop I 
Up the Wopsl' I>reaaing-gowns w^ere removed, 
glovea fixed, and everybody except the boys and 
the referee tumbled out of the ring. Tho boys 
shook hands and began to dance up and dowm 
on tho floor as lliough it ’were charged with 
electricity. Jackie became the dancing centre 
of a circle round the cireumference of which 
Midget dEinocd, dodging every attempt to 
advance upon him till he saw an opportunity to 
get in a crashing hlow^ He danced in a crouching 
attitude, his hcatl Eieeming to be no higher at 
times tlian Jackie'a waist, and, as he raised his 
head, Jackie would shoot out an arm like light“ 
ningj and strike a perfect blow" on a space of 
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air where Midget’s head bad been an instant 
before. ISIidget^e elusivencss, however^ did not 
mean that ho was nnwilUng to fight. He was 
obviously waiting for Jackie to tire himself out 
with hitting the air, and no sooner did he see 
an opening than he ceased to oroiich, and with 
an arm even swifter than Jackie's struck with 
all Ilia might between Jackie^a nose and eyes+ 
It was an even battle in which Jackie worked 
the harder with his fists and Midget with his 
legs^ while, at every blow that aCdget got in, 
the Italian beside me yelled: *Qa it, TVGdget* 
knock his block ofi?^ And the man next him 
yelled in supiiort: *So ae hia mother wouldu^t 
know him/ 

It w^as not ao caay, however^ to Imock Jackie's 
block off. He^ too, has a fine head for dodging, 
and aome of >Iidget*a beat blows that were 
meant for the block reached only empty air, at 
w'hich Jackie's supporters roared with j oy. Botli 
boys fought with tlie eagerness of bantam- 
cocks, and, when they stood body to body, 
pounding each other's riba, hko drummers play* 
ing a tattoo, their arms worked ao fast that if 
they had worked much faster they would have 
been invisible* For tho most part, however, 
Jackie-s courage wa^ wasted. Midget has been 
called the wiil*o'-the-wisp of the ring^ and to 
fight him must be like trying to catch a swallow'^s 
shadow* There was one round in w^hich scarcely 
an effective blow wivs struck, Even so, there 
wore enough hlow^ struck in the course of the 
evening to draw" from strong, ailent men cries of 
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joy such aa ^Good shotr ‘That Tvas a beautyr 
‘l^t hi-m have it, Jackie!' and even from one 
barbarous spectator 'Kick him. Midgett' But 
the great pleasxiTc of the evening was to watch 
heroic akill being baffled by skill even greater 
and equally heroic. The klidgetj eombining the 
tactics of Fabius and Pro tens, must be one of 
the world^s wonders* 

Wlien he ’mis a’^^'^arded the victory there was 
an uproar of protest <and booing, and, to quell it, 
Jackie went up to the Midget and put his arm 
round him. Then he held up his arm to the 
spectators and laughed at them. It ’was a good 
and high-spirited tight, by the end of ’which 
Midget had certainly proved the truth of his 
noble saying to one who had spoken of the 
necessity of his becoming acclimatized to Eng¬ 
land: ‘ You can take it from me that acclunatiEing 
squawks ai^ just bolony^* 
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AT the top of a colmnn of ^PeraonaP adver- 
tiBemcnt^ in the Daili/ TeM^aph there 
recently appeared a paragraph: 

“Hemkmuer What SmoNixiES said—^ that 
he never repented tliat he had held liis tongue^ 
but often that he had spoken.-—■P lutabt^h.' 

It is difficult to aeo aiijdhing hearing the sig¬ 
nature of Plutaroli w itliout a readiness to assume 
its >vdedom in advanee; and many people regard 
almost any saying in prai&e of silence as "wise. 
The makers of the proverba seem to agree with 
the majority that the invention of articulate 
speech was a doubtful blessing. They admit that 
apeech is silver, but inaiat that by eompariaon 
silence is golden. They believe so httle in the 
healing power of speech that they tell us that 
least said is B<X!nest mended' and that 'soft words 
butter no parsnips\ Even in everyday conversa¬ 
tion most of ua hjc confirmed despisers of talk. 
To call a man a talker la to atamp him as a hum¬ 
bug- The bitterest enemies of Parliamentary 
Government feel they have proved their case 
wdien they have described Westminster aa a 
'talking-ahop^ To such leiigihs did the disj^raise 
of speech grow in England in recent centuries, 
indeed, that the popular imagination invented 
a 'strong silent Englishman' as the national 
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hero* Emerson said that the English preferred 
a man who apoke hadly in public to a real 
orator. They thougl^t there must be aomething 
m a man who was a fool with words. 

I am rather sceptical in regard to all elo<iuent 
attacks on speech. One may admit that the 
tongue is an unruly member, given to bitterness 
and lying aa well as to truth and gentleness, but 
on the whole silence can claim no superiority 
over speech such as the proverbs suggest. We 
do not choose our friends from among the silent. 
On meeting a singularly silent man, we do not 
say to oumelves: "So-and-so never says a word: 
we must invite him to dinner/ Most of the 
people we like beet are people who talk far too 
much. Listen to a group of friends, and you will 
notice how most of them are constantly scramb¬ 
ling for a place in the conversation. Sentences 
break into sentences like weaves at a river-mouth, 
and, before one Bcntenee is finished, another 
sentence is begun from another comer of the 
room* Some conversations arc like a mad game 
of tennis, in which several balls are kept fly¬ 
ing over the net simultaneously* Bo eager for 
speech are most of those present that the weaker- 
throated members of the company seldom get 
further than a half-sentence such as "What I 

always say is-(I think Mr. Logan Pearaall- 

Smith has, in Trivia, a thumb-nail sketch of a 
man who has never been allowe^l to say more 

than ‘What I always say is-' at the dinner- 

table.) And the dinner-parties that ive remem¬ 
ber most kindly are those at which there has 
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been an excess of conversation^ not ttoso at 
wliieh there have bcon namorouB lapses into 
silence. 

What worse purgatory can a silent man 
endure than to be placed, at a. dinner-party 
between two perfectly silent womeni This 
matters little enough where the converaation 
ia general, but at those tables at which the 
guest ia expected to talk to each of hia neigh^ 
bonra in tum^ how torturing is the situation! 
How mcllrSuouB would sound even a remark 
from the lady on hla right upon the wetness of 
the dayf I have known men, how'cver, ao 
unskilled in the art of converaation that, on 
hearing eueli a remaiit, they could only smile 
and answer, ‘Yes.’ I knew one poet who on 
such occasions could only smde without aaying 
anything, and wait for hia nerve‘atricken neigh¬ 
bour to proceed with her xneteorology. It is one 
of the worst faults of silence that it gets on the 
nervea. I knew a ehaxming boateaft who con- 
feaaed that she alwavs looked forvt^ard with 
ai>prehonaion to having as her chief guest an 
eminent stateaman to whom ahe did not know 
how to talk. She was a lady w^ho greatly and 
modestly underestimated her own intelligence^ 
and imagined that ahe waa a dunce l>ecaiiae she 
could not talk about Hegel. And, ae she could 
not talk to the statesman about Hegel—which 
Tvae Ilia pet Aubjeet—ahe said notiiing and was 
m a flatter of nerves till the meal was over. 
Having watched the etatCJ^man at her table, I 
came to the conclusion that she was mistaken, 
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I do not think that ho vtanted to talk about 
Hcgcl or anjiihing olse. He ’ivaa a nian^ it 
seemed to me, who enjoyed good food and good 
wine and who wae content to sit 

eating and drinlving without the interruption of 
words. Little do these elderly gourmets rea]s?.e 
the consternation their silent absorption in 
baby turkey , which so closely resembles absorp¬ 
tion in Hegel,. eauscE in the hearts of their 
hostesses. 

Not being an eloquent conversationahst my¬ 
self, I am under no illusions as to the virlnes of 
silence. When I hold my tongue, it is not 
through strength of character; it is because 1 
cannot do anything else. Some of my earliest 
memories are of those hideous moments at 
parties when I was introduced to a- little tongue- 
tied girl to whom I did not know wdiat to say. 
At such moments everything would be all 
right if one could keep one's head. If one 
could keep one^s head one would realiae that, 
rather than stand stupidly silent, it w^as better 
to ask even some abruptly fatuous question like: 

you like apples?’ Food is always a bond, 
even among the ordinarily silent. 1 have over¬ 
heard Jo%'ers on Hampstea<l Heath carrying on 
quite a good conversation on the subject of cold 
ham. The silent child, how^everj is particirLarly 
fastidious about the things be says^ and discards 
nearly everjdihing that comes into his head as 
too silly to be worth saying. As he gets older 
he learns that there is nothing too silly to be 
worth saying. Hence the comparative success 
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of moat parties. 'Kycryhod.y aotfe on tke prin- 
ciple;^ "" Any thing to avoid that dreadful lull/ 
Simonidea might have gone home from a party 
boasting that lie had. not isaid a single word 
during the evening and had helped by hJs oon^ 
apieuous silence and refusal to apeak to anybody 
to reduce the paxty on several occasions to a 
condition of anguish * If he had been an English¬ 
man, however^ he would afterwards have found 
fewer and fewer invitations on liis mantelpiece. 
Possibly, he would not have minded that. 

I am .sure, how'over^ few people would agree 
with Simonides in regretting what they have 
said oftener than wliat they have left iinfiaid. 
Take let ter-writing, for example^ I feel regretful 
about scarcely three letters that I have written 
in the course of my life; but I feel deeply 
regretful about three thousand that I ouglit to 
have written and did not write. To communi¬ 
cate is not only one of the great pleasures of life; 
it is one of the great duties of life; and Simonides 
will never persuade me that the non-letter- 
writer has or ought to have aa clear a conscience 
as the letter-writer. The worst of not writing 
letters is that one writes them hundi^eds of times 
in one^s head, and wastes hours during sleepless 
nights repenting of not having written them on 
paper. 

And is it not the same in regard to many of 
the things one might have said and did not? 
The semi-dumb man finds himself in a diffieulty 
in the utterance hoth of eomplimcnts and of 
witticisms. His friends do not know, except by 
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a proceBB of inference, how much, he likes them. 
Some reluctance of the tongue prevents him 
from praising them—their looks, their clothes, 
their noble conduct, their work—as he longt; to 
do. I know a man who has never paid a higher 
compliment to the most beautiful of his wife^s 
beautiful frocks than a kind of grunt, I often 
think he must have proposed to- her in dumb 
ehoWn This inarticulateneBs in the espresBion 
of admiration and affection might have appealed 
to Simonides, but then Simonides was a master 
of language and Imew nothing of tho agonieta of 
inarticulateness and the aftermath of repentance 
it brings. 

The only good thing I know about inarticulate- 
nesE is that, while it hinders a man from telling 
the people he likes how much he likes th em, it also 
prevents him from telling the people he dislikes 
how much he dislikes them. It is almost im¬ 
possible for him to say to a woman, ‘What a 
beautiful frock you are wearing]^ but it is etill 
more impossible for him to say to a woman, 
‘What a fright you look in that frock*Ho is 
unable to say to a friend, after listening to an 
after-dinner speech* 'By George, you were in 
great form to-night!" but he is also unable to aay 
to another friend, 'By George, old man, that 
foTty-miuutes’ speech of yours ought to be 
patented by a chemist and sold as a f?oporiffcE’ 
Thus, there are some compensations for thoBc 
who are cursed with a talent for silence. On the 
other hand, even the most loquacious peopleacem 
able to suppress their feelings about tiiose whom 
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they would like to inault^ while giving ficee cx- 
preasion to their feelings about those whom they 
wish to ox flatter, i^ybody except a 

Diogene» can hold his tongue about unpleEisarit 
trutha. The silent man "a trouble is that he feels 
oompeUed to hold hla tongue oven about pleasant 
truths. 

Aij for wittioiams, everybody knows that tho 
man who failed to make the brilliant retort that 
he thought of too late repents far more bitterly 
than the man who had the presence of mind to 
make the brilhant retort at the right moment. 
Who can doubt which of the two feels happier 
in hiw soul on returning home after a party? 

For tliese rea*^n.<ij I beheve that loquiaeity is 
more of a virtue than a vice. The -wisest men,, 
from Solomon and Socrates down, have been 
mainly loquacious—as soon, at leasts as tliey 
got out of earshot of their still more loquacious 
wivei^. Literature is merely a form of loquacity: 
statesmanship ie another. England has never 
ehoeen a dumb Prime Miuiater, though America 
ia said onoo to have chosen an almost dumb 
President. As regards other walks of life, what 
chance ‘would a silent clergjTnan have of be- 
cotiimg Archbishop of Canterbury:', and what 
business concern would adveriiae for a strong, 
siJent advertising manager? Most of the ableet 
men T know are talkative. They persuade them¬ 
selves that they adoiirc the strong, silent man, 
but that ia only because ha listens to theni. 
Wli an the strong, silent man and the strong, 
talkative man meet, the strong, silent man 
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is as putty in the strong, talkative man’s 
LandsH 

Henoc, I conclude, hoith on moral and practical 
grounds, that speech is golden and silence silver 
—and, as a rule, merely silver-plating at that. 
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A S one who wiahes well to the ChuTGh of 
England, 1 note witJi apprehension that a 
Suaaox aquire haa left an matTuction in his will 
that, when a ne^^'^ incumbent is being chosen for 
a living on ids family estate^ preferenee shall be 
given to *a man who ia a sportsman and not a 
total abstainer from alcohol or tobacco\ Tests 
of some kind, I suppose, are necessary in the 
Belection of a clergjanan. It is desirable, most 
of ua would agree, that a clerg^'man should not 
be an atheist. Even the most broadminded 
would agree that he should not be a fanatical 
and militant atheist. Again* ho should not have 
committed any recent crimes, or at IcEist not 
crimes of the major sort, such as murder, 
burglary with firearms, forgery* or arson. It is 
preferable, on the whole* that he should not be 
married to more than one woman at a time. Ho 
should be able to read and write and to i)crfarm 
the ceremonies of baptism and marriage in a 
becoming manner. I should not protest even 
against bis being subjected to a clothes teiSt, for 
why should a clergjTnan not be compelled to 
dress like a clergyman? I have no desire to sec 
ahirts open at the neck and hikers’ shorts in the 
pulpit* All these seem to me proper tests of a 
man’A fitness to l>e a curate. Here there are no un¬ 
warrantable intsrferencea with human freexlom. 
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On the other hand, I should object vehemently 
to teats such as 'B^ould restrict or warp a good 
man^s personality. Thus I hold that an in¬ 
cumbent should be chosen on religious rather 
than political grounds* His politics should be 
left to himself like his diet at the table. It will 
be a btid day for the Church of England when it 
is announced that no one except Bolshevists and 
vegetarians need apply for ordination. One 
might as well limit the Church to Baconians or 
StratfordianSj to motorists or x>edeatrians. The 
fewer compulsions wc have in the Church or 
elsewhere the better* A Church that excludes 
half the best citizens from its service will be 
deprived of half its vigour. That, I am afraid, 
is what will happen if the Church of England 
officially adapts the policy of the Sussex squire 
and puts a ban on all who are not sportamen and 
are total abstainers and non-smokers. 

If it does, I ibi'esee that one of ite first diffi¬ 
culties, in laying down rules for the acceptance of 
candidates for ordination, will be to define the 
word *sportsman\ I myself have been called a 
sportsman only once. It wa* by a racing tipater 
who waylaid me in the street and urged mo to 
aUow him to send me secret information about 
horses from Newmarket. In order to get rid of 
him I told him that I betted very Httle and then 
in such very small sums that I did not much care 
whether I won or lost. He wrung me warmly 
by the hand* while his eyes lit up with en¬ 
thusiasm. ‘You're the kind of man I like/ he 

declared, '-a real sportsman. And just 
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becauE^e I can see you^re a real sportsman, I’m 
going to toll you one thing: don’t misft Golden 
Bracelet in the tliree-thirty to-morro'w^ T go 
down Oil my benderl knees and beseeeli you not 
to miss Golden Bracelet. It^s a cert. Here’s my 
address.^ And he thrust a dirty piece of paper 
bearing his acldreaa into my hand so that, if 
Golden Bracelet won, I slioidd be able to com¬ 
municate with him and get more like it. Of 
course, when I told him that I did not) care 
whether I won or lost, I lied. I should care even 
if the bet were only a shiBiug. And here I think 
I I'csemble the real sportsman. King Edward 
waSj as everybody knows, a real sportsman, and 
IMth Eh Benson has recently told us how angry 
King Edward got with his partner Tvhen he lost 
at cards. I have known a good many sportsmen, 
and some of them have scarcely been able to 
back a Loser without being convinced that the 
jockey had lost the race on purpose. How often 
have 1 heard men speak bitterly of some poor 
horse that had never asked them to bacl^ him 
and that never won when they did? I heard a 
man in a J^oiiegal hotel one night, at mention of 
a horse ettUed Minnehaha (which he pronounced 
with the accent on the last syllable, like a harsh 
laugh), exclaim, with concentrated venom: 
^Minnehaha! I have bought that horse all but 
the taill’ Is it into this w^orld of janglii>g sus¬ 
picion and irresponsible hatred that the clergy 
of the future are to be precipitated'? Must^ too, 
the Newmans and the Puseys of the next 
generation be compelled, to provide the right 
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answers to an examination-paper which asks 
them: 'What is the meaning of (<s-) *‘‘backing a 
horse each way’k (&) "ten to one the field”, 
(c) “eight to one bar one”, (c^) “the diatanee” ’ 1 
There is many an honest rector in England 
to-day whoj if he went to a race-course, woulti 
not even know how to place a bet with a book- 
maker, and to "whom the book ol form would 
con vey as little as a page of Hebrew cxsnveys to 
a lajrman. Are his aucceaaors to be compelled to 
spend laborious nighte and days mugging np 
such things, which, after all, bear very little 
relation to iVie question of our immortality? 
I myself am convinced that it is possible for a 
man, whether lay or cleric, to live the good life 
without knowing the difiercnce between a classic 
race and a handicap; and, this hoing so, 1 am 
utterly opposed to any attempt to exclude from 
the service of the Church of England men of 
lofty character against whom no charge can be 
laid except that they are imperfectly acquainted 
with the Ruffes &uidt to fftc Turf. 

Kor, if a sportsman ie to be defined a man 
who gallo;[js after foxes on horsel>ack, do I think 
that a clorgynuLii should be compelled to be a 
sporteman in this sense. I believe that it ia 
possible for a man to save his soul and the souls 
of other people without ever jumping over a 
five-barred gate. 1 am. all for the rights of fox- 
hunters, but still more—if that were possible— 
for the rights of reetomH A fox’s brush is good, 
but it is not the chief end of man* I doubt even 
whether knowledge of the other great sport 
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calletl cricket can rightly be made a matter of 
aalv^ation. I have knoTni fairly upright men 
who detested cricket. And the same ie true of 
football. Does anybody sincerely believe that 
St. Feter inquires of petitLoners at the gate what 
teams got relegated from tlie first division of 
the League in 1934? If ignorance of such things 
does not exclude a man from Heaven, neither 
should it exclude hinx from a Subbox pulpit. 

As for tobacco and alcohol (as everybody 
except those who drink it caDs it)j why should 
we torture initiato parsoi>s by forcing such un¬ 
natural drugs into their unwilling mouths? I 
epeak as one w^ho iB neither a non-smoker nor a 
total abstainer, but who realizes that there are 
many of the weaker brethren who have never 
been able to overcome their innate d is taste for 
tobacco and alcohol. After all, it is no fun 
learning to amoke and driiikn Certainly no 
tyrant ever subjected his victims to deadlier 
miseries than I endured at the age of dve after 
Bmoking my first pipe. I would not willingly 
force such tortures on any fcUow^-morial as the 
price even of an archbishopric. It may be replied 
that what a man—especially a clergjTnan— 
needs in this life is a reBoluto and dif^ciplined 
eharacterj and that there is no finer moral dis* 
cipline than the persistent effort to love what 
one naturally loathes. The child is compelled to 
swallow’ his medicine, how^ever distasteful; and 
it may be argued that on the same principle the 
dean should be compelled to go on smoking 
pipeful after pipeful of brown cavcncli&li, even 
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though the chill sweat on his brow warns him 
that sornetMng worse thaji death ia approaching. 

I doubt, howover, whether we are all called upon 
to be heroes. It ia in the little things of life, 
not in mighty exploits, that virtue la most surely 
teated. A jtian may be a good husband and 
father and yet go green before he ha^ finished 
half a cigar, 

Similarly, I have kiiowTL almost saintly men 
who could not swallow a glass of whisky, even 
as medicine, without making wry faces. Nature 
has implanted in all of us a deep dislike of 
tobacco and alcohol- and thousands of people, 
do what they will, can never overcome this dis¬ 
taste. One man finds that he gets dr\uik if he 
swallows a glaes of champagne. Another feels 
rheumatism sliooting through his bones if he 
fiips a little white wine. Guinness, no doubt, is 
good for you and me, hnt may it not upset the 
suffragan bishop? To me it seems that any 
man who would force a fellow-human-beiug to 
drink either wine or w^ater against hie will ie 
a persecutor; and I do not wish to see the spirit 
of persecution reviving in the Churcb of England. 
Hence, though I commend the good intentions 
of the Sussex squire, I do not approve of his 
policy or Tsdsh to aec it extended. 1 earnestly 
hope that the Church of England wiU always 
remember that it is no sin—<ir, at worst, a venial 
gill—to bo either a non-smoker or a teetotaller. 
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HF] civilized 'W'orld iiaa alwiivB taken 

%■ 


A clothes pretty seriously* This is only , 
natural bis wo have to spend a great part of our 
lives putting clothes on and taking them off 
again. If one could get back aU the quarter- 
hours and half-hours one has spent in dressing 
and nndreaeing, and. join them together, one 
would find oneself with enough time on one*e 
hands to write an eight-and-sixpenny novel* 

It is an extremely monotonous IjuainesSj. and 
it espeakfl well for the human race that the richer 
members of it, free from the compulsion to work, 
do not retire to their beds and spend their lives 
there ratlier than go on wiih. this perpetual 
donning and doffing of their 
Possiblj"^ they would have done so if they had 
not learned to mitigate the monotony by constant 
changes of fashion. These changes of fashion 
wairo obviously tl^e invention of the ricli, and 
even to-day it ia noticeable that, the richer 3 ^ou 
are, the more often you get out of one costume 
into anotlier. 

This brings an element of variety into dress, 
and where there is variety there is interest. The 
ups and doT^ois of stocks and shares scarcely 
excite the hum an imagination more than the 
ffuctuedions of fashion. Everj’ new spring lAuth 
its new designs of <lress 14* looked forwaril to as 
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eagerly as if it were Utopia^. The PromiBcxi 
lifliiTkd is for many people a land of the latest 
frocks. The daffodil and the swallo^v return each 
year in due season> but last year's dresses do 
not return. Here v^e see an example of i>er- 
petual progress—which means running roimd 
and round in an enormous oirclo. 

Of tlie two sexes, it was the male that first 
began to doubt whether it was consonant with 
the dignity of immoi^tal spirits to fritter away 
so much time and thought in pui'siiit of the 
latest costume. The man's imagination recoiled 
from the necessity of perpetually wondering what 
it would best become him to wear on the various 
sections of his bodj", from the top of his heat! 
to the tips of his toes. He realized tliat there 
was something in life to be thought of Vtesides 
dressing up^, and he set out to devise a costume 
that might not be ideal but that would contmuc 
with only slight changes from seaswn to season, 
and so would spare him from having to think 
about clothes even when he was ordering a new 
suit. Even in the costume that he wears amid 
the gaiety of parties he demands a more or less uri- 
cliangiug pattern—a uniform distinguishing one 
year from another and one man from another 
almoat as little as the uniform of a London police¬ 
man dbiinguishes one policeman from another. 

His liberty from worries about clotheSj how¬ 
ever, has not been maintained without a struggle. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, and 
man has to be eternally on the w^atch against 
Liilors and other imserupuloua propagandists of 
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umovation in order to be able to go on wearing 
the oiotheE he hag learned to like. The iimo- 
vatorfl, it is true, are not very eourageoug. 
They know they dare not model themaelv&a on 
the women’s flresemakcTB^ ordering man one 
yoBLT to weax‘ trouscra that do not reach to bis 
knees and tho next year to ^^T?ar trousers that 
he 'wi]l have to hold up vdth his hands to prevent 
the bottomg from trailing in the mud. Not even 
the most revolutionary tailor has oome forward 
with a proposal for a new pattern of masculine 
evening dress which would expose the wearer’s 
upper clicst and the backbone dowm to the waist. 

The innovators content thcmaelvea with trying 
to undermine the stability of fashion by aug- 
geeting trifling changes. They are bebevers in 
the thin end of the wedge. Heiioe, they tell us 
one year that we must w'ear spats* and another 
ye-ar that vre must not. They rejoice ag in a 
triumph of reform when they have forced ua to 
w^car the bottoms of our trousers turned up and 
sewed in that position go that wo cannot, tum 
them dowTin They vary the shape of evening- 
dress ties and evening-dress waistcoats. They 
put a lino of braid down the sides of our dress 
trousers or take it away as the whim seizes them. 
They change the height of our collarB^ and give 
them wings, or remove the wings at will. They 
tell us whether we must dress by day In linen 
shirts or ghirts of less stubborn matoriab They 
put our handkerchief pocket sometimes outside 
and Eometimes inside the Jackets They instruct 
us whether to wear boots or shoos. 
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With all these ehangeSj hew^ever, m&seuline 
drefus a sphere in which we have so far been 
spared the horrors of revolution. Within my 
own lifetime the dress of women heia changed so 
violently that the women of one generation 
scajoely aoemed to belong to the same species as 
the women of the generation preceding. The 
changes In men’s dress have been trivial in com¬ 
parison. I m 3 -self dress largely as I dressed in 
my teens. No longer, I must admit, do I wear 
a starched shirt by day. I w ear a soft collar 
instead of a linen one that reached nearly to my 
oars. 1 wear shoes instead of boots, and a soft 
hat instead of a cap* Put the jacket, w^aistcoat, 
and trousers that I wear to-day are of much 
the same pattern as those I wore in the ^iiinctiesH 
Trousers have varied in width, making me look 
like a spindle-shanka one j^ear and giving me the 
logs of a sailor another; but thej’ have never 
ceased to be cloth tubes covering me from waist 
to ankle in tlie same old way. 

The most revolutionaiy^ things that have hap¬ 
pened to masculine dress during the period, 
indeed, have becsn the dba^ppearanee of the 
frock-coat and the decline in popularity of the 
top hat. 

Whether these changes havo been for the 
bettor 1 am not certain, I sec that a Top Hat 
Club ha^^ been formed at ’Westmin.^^tcr to cele¬ 
brate the centenary of the top hat hy reviving 
the fashion for wearing it. I mj^self do not like 
wearing a top hat* but I like to eoe other people 
wearing top hats. A top hat shining in the June 
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flun is a very beautiful spectacle^ suggesting a 
xv'orld of peace, progress, and prosperity in full 
fl’wftig. It is the crown of the succeaaful man. 
It is true that in its great days it was worn by 
many men who were much lese successful than 
they looked; but none the less it was eaaentially 
the badge of a nineteenth-oentury society that 
■was conaoious of having achieved a Btable 
civiliaatian at lost-—a. moneyed Paradise on 
which the sun ahone. Ko wonder that those 
who w^ore it loved it, so titat members kept it 
on their heads all day in the House of Commons* 
Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, in a letter to The 
Times, reeaUa how, forty years ago^. most of the 
members of the Guards CJiib also wore tlieir top 
hats indoors in the club, and manv even did so 
at luncheon* i>a^ssioiiat>e attachment to 

hats, he suggests, luay have been due to the 
feeling that, if a hat w’^as to preserve its dazzling 
shinOj it was more likely to do so on tJie head 
than anywliei^e else. I doubt the explanation, 
however. It seems to me that the natural man 
loves to wear a hat, T have seen an old peasant 
sitting with a hat on bis head at his own fireside* 
I f it had been so glorious a thing ag a top hat> 
instead of the faded wreok it was, I have no 
doubt he would not onlv have worn it at the 
fireside but have gone to bed in it. 

There is this to lie ifitaid for a revival of the 
custom of we^iring top hats, that it is at least the 
mark of a peace-loving ci’^dlization. Top hats 
are a charm against violence. Gay young men 
about tow n have occuisionally been tempted to 
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bash them in hours of elation, but the basiling 
even of a single tox> hat increases good humour, 
and none of the rcallv scriona riots was ever the 
work of top-hatted mobs. It ia impossible for 
the ordinary man to feel blood-thirsty in a top 
hat* He is thinking too much about his hat to 
risk it in a brawk I cannot help feeling that if 
the various revolutionary moventents of recent 
years liafl gone in for top hats insteEvd of coloured, 
shirts, we should have had a much more peace¬ 
ful world. Unfortunately, as soon as a man 
becomes a revolutionary he invariabl5*'begins to 
hate top hats. When you see a revolutionary 
wearing a- top hat 3 ''Ou feel pretty sure that the 
revolution is over. 

Hence, I believe thatj if the wearing of top 
hata could be made universal, tbe outlook for 
j»eax:ie would lie a great deal brighter, A top 
hat has to be lived up to, and we should be as 
loath to disgrace it a-s a Boy Scout to disgrace 
his uniform. Unfortunately, modem couflition^ 
are against it. You cannot put a top hat under 
a seat in the cinema without ruffling its sheen. 
If the crowd at the Cup Pinal at Wembley wore 
top hats, either the majority would keep them 
on their heads and cause a riot by obstructing 
the view of those behind them or they w'ould 
keep them on their knees and find them battered 
out of recognition by the end of the game. 

The age of tlie top hat, I am afraid^ is almost 
over. It is fading before our eyes. We shall be 
henceforth a soft-hatted world* May our heads 
be less soft than our hats! 
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FTER dinner I set off to see a film in a 


^ southern euburb of London. Noticing a 
crowd of my fellow-creatures, however^ who 
were drawn into a circle and liet-ening to a young 
man with a hammer-and-tongs voioe, I paused^ 
and I had not liatened to twenty wordfi when I 
knew that there would no cinema for me that 
night, Tbc orator was standing on hia platform 
’ftdth his back to a. Btreet-lampp ao that his face 
was in shadow: bnt, even though one got only a 
vague impression of a broi^Ti forelock and a 
mouatachc, one could not doubt tJiat the face 
waa that of a man who was thoroughly enjoy mg 
himself. He was letting God have it, aa it wore^ 
with both fists, and challenging the entire hosts 
of Heaven with their long train of crimes and 
superstitions. 

When I joined the crowd he w as concentrating 
with relish on miracles and e:xposlng the foll^'' of 
those who prayed for rain or good weather. To 
illustrate his theme, he told how one Sunday 
morning he held an atheist meeting in the open 
air at which not a drop of rain fell. ^That was 
a miracle/ cried one of the crowd. ^Wait a 
minute/ commanded the orator, holding up his 
arm, 'The funny thing was, on my way home 
I was x>assing a Homan Catholic church where 
there was some kind, of religious procession with 
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Cajrdinal Vaughai:t or Bourne, or w^^a^tover you 
Oftl] biin, jLt the head of it. I stopped to look on. 
I always like watching rcligioaa proooasions. 
Well, believe me or believe me not, no sooner did 
the Cardinal come ou t on the Church steps than 
it began to rain.^ He paused to laugh, *Wot 
do you think the Cardinal did then? Did he 
pray for the rain to stop? Did he ask God for 
a miracle? Not him. Two priests following 
behind him opened a big umbereJla and held it 
over his head on the way to his carriage with 
the rain pouring down on them and drenching 
them to the skin. VVbat was the need of this if 
the Bible is true? Why have an nmbcreDa if 
yon can have a miracle? Don^t Christians 
believe in the Cod of Elijah who handed out 
weather according as you prayed for it? Elijah 
seems to me to have been a better Christiaji than 
the people w^'ho believe in him to*day+ I like 
the way he treated the prophets of Bile. He 
challenged them to bring down fire from Heaven, 
and when they couldn't do it Hlijah got a bit 
sareky and asked them w’^here was their God, 
'‘Peradventure, he sleepeth,’^ he said, “and must 
be awakened/' Then, when the prophets of 
Bile showed they were no good at miracles, 
Elijah, said ^'Take them away, and crack them 
over the coco-nut" juat ae the priests of the 
Chxiatian religion would crack freethinkers over 
the coco-nut to-day if they could/ 

An irate man on the edge of the crowd 
shouted out: 'How much do you get a week for 
talking like thia?’ 'Five pounds,^ replied the 
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freethinker, saroa^tioahy. * You’re not worth it, ’ 

Baid the Christian. ‘Look here/ said the free¬ 
thinker j ^there^a a pub over there; go and have 
one, if you haven’t had one too many already/ 
Then followed an interchange of insulta, some 
people crying, 'Shut up/ and the Chrietian 
mTittering 'Swiner till the speaker announced 
that it was now time for questions and a 
collsction. 

The first question came from a dark, keen- 
faced, lean-faced young man in a bowler hat. 
*jMr* speaker/ he ;&akh ^from a materialist point 
of view, can you tell me this: ’V^T'Jen a man dies, 
what^3 miE?3ing?* The freethinker touched his 
forelock for inspiration. "'Modem science/ he 
rei>hed, slowly, ^has established tl»e fact that 
nothing that exLsts can ever bo destroyed^ 
Therefore, the answer is “Nothmg'^B missing,”' 
'But surely/ protested the que^stioncr, 'if ever 
yon Ve seen a dead man you’ve noticed that he’s 
not the same as a living one. Wliat, I ask you, 
is missing r 'And I aruswer/ replied the speaker, 
'that, from the point of view of science, nothing's 
missing/ ^But what”6 happened to him T Tie’s 
dead/ shouted a member of the audicnoo. The 
speaker grinned cheerfully. 'Yes, he^s dead/ he 
agreed. 'Why does a deafl mail’s beard go on 
growing'?* a ribald onlooker called out. "^What 
about hi* toe-nails?’ sasked another. And amid 
the pandemonium of interruption the young man 
in the bowler kept crying: ^You haven^t answered 
my^ qnestioTi.’ A Jewish lady behind him said 
angrily: 'He has answered it/ Thei'eupon a long 
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argumerit enaiied, at Uie end of whieh the young 
man said: ^And, mEtdam, if I may say so 
the greatest respect, it was your raee that gave 
us the founder of our religion/ ‘But we didn*t 
believe in ^iaid the Jewess. madam/ 

said the young man, ‘you crucified Him/ 

Hy thUs time an Irish voice was putting 
another que.%tion* ‘How many men has science 
killed before, during, and sinoe the warV T 
don’t understand/ said the speaker. The Irish¬ 
man repeated his question, jifter a pause, the 
freethinker replied, with slow deliberation: 
‘Science science never killed an^^body. 

, Science, however, was proatitnted to the serviee 
of Christian govemmente backed up by the 
Christian Churcbes, and in the name of God 
millions of men have been done to death by 
scientific means. The history of Christianity 
has l^een a histrory of murders, rape, and mas- 
saer&B, with the priests on both sides blessing 
them. Look at the Great War, when every 
church was turned into a recruiting office/ 
Bahel broke out again, till another spectator put 
another question: “What did God say about the 
man w'ho said that there w^as no God?^ ‘God 
never said an 3 dliing about him/ said the free¬ 
thinker, ^but King David called him a fool/ 
And he went on to point out that in the liabit 
of calling names King David behaved with the 
typical discourtesy of Chriatians towards their 
opponents, ‘But, sir/ exclaimed an mterrupier^ 
‘don’t you know that Hebrew^ scholars have dis* 
covered that the w'ord translated “fooT- means 
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only '^11 ungodly per.aon” in the original 
Hebrew?^ ‘The men who originally translated 
the Bible/ repUcd the freethinker, ‘were good 
Hebrew scholar3, and they wrote “fool”. And 
speaking for myself, I believe thatj when King 
David said “fool”j he meant “fool”. I don’t 
likpi these Revised Versions with their twistings 
and alterations, that are all meant to soften 
things down and mako people believe that 
religion in the j.u:^st waan^t so savage as we Icnow 
it was. The Tvorld is getting civilised. Human 
lieingfl can’t be doped eo easily to-day vdth tlie 
chains—the clouds—^of eupei'atition^ so Christ* 
iana are now trying to civiliae even the Biblo. 
It won't do.^ 

At this pointj a friend brought out a pint 
tumbler of beer from a neighlxiuriog public- 
house and handed it to the speaker. The liquor 
shone in the lamplight as he held it up and 
looked lovingljr at it. Then he put it to his 
mouth and drank it at a draught. As he gave 
the glas» back,^ he said, wdth a shake of his head 
and a broad smile of satisfaction: ‘No Christian 
could drink a pint like that, ’ He was then asked 
what freethinker a had ever done for humanity j 
and he gave as an example the story of how a 
number of unbelievers subscribed to rescue from 
an asylum a perfectly same but reeaJeltrant 
priest whom the Church had had certified for its 
own purposes. ‘Wheie was that^' some one 
asked, ‘Montreal/ ho replie<h Some one else 
shouted;: ^Where?’ ‘Montreal/ he said. Tlien 
a third voice from the outskirts of the crowd 
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aeked: ‘Whero, did you aay? ’ *You bla^rted idiot^ 
Montreal/ roared the exasperated frcothinker— 
which brought doi^Ti the house. 

An elderly man and a j^outh followed with, a 
few que^itions alxjut the First Caiiae. They 
appeale<i to him as a man. of science to admit 
that there could be no effect without u cause^ 
asked him whether the hen or the egg came firstj, 
and, if it was the hen, "who made the hen. He 
looked at them contemptuously as they baited 
him. *Vin only a self-educated working-man/ 
h.e declared, 'and I canT be expected to know as 
much as a semi-educated member of the Tooting 

But, if you aak me- * 'I do ask 

you/ said the j^oung man; ^and, if you tell me 
who made the first hen, VU tell you who laid the 
first egg,' There were loud shouts from the 
crowd: ‘Who made the hen?’ ‘Who laid the 
egg?^ ^Yes/ persisted the young man, ^who 
laid the egg?’ 'Mother/ guffawed an elderly 
reprobate. 'God laid the egg/ declared the 
freethinker wdth a fatuous grin. 

As the meeting ^was becoming farciak and as 
the hour was growing late* he said it was now 
time to bring the proceedings to a close. T thank 
you all for yoiu: considerate hearing/ he observed 
in a few valedictory sentences. 'Those of you 
who have behaved like Christians—well, you 
don’t know any better. I hope you will all bo 
hero next Monday evening, Christians and all. 
Remember^ we're here to answer questions. Let 
our opponents come and talk it out freely. We 
ask for nothing better than frank and open 
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discmaaion. Standing here to-night, I repeat my 
challenge to any of the great leaders of the 
Christian church&Bj from Fatlier McNabb to the 
Pope of Home^ to come and debate tlie question 
of religion and froothought any Monday evening 
at thia corner.'" 

The question that is now ^igitating tlie suburb 
is: Will the Pope accept? 
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VII, Storm Troops at Twickenham 

A t Twiekjeiihamj befoi*e the Rugby inateb 
, between Oxlbnl and CambridgCj pooplo 
kept telling eaeh other, Tt isn't so cold to-day/^ 
But it was cold enough as one sat in a ear in the 
motor-park* makingan an eh orite^B meal on coffee 
and tongue sandwiches. As one walked round 
the back of the stands before the game began 
one ’wondered ’why nobody had ever thougld. of 
providing foot-warmers for the spectators at 
football matches, Strong men in heavy over¬ 
coats and mufflers carried ruga on their arms. 
Rosy clergymen, blue^noeed schoolboys* pretty 
women, aU walked their fastest in order to thaw 
the ice out of their feet. There was a determined 
it-i3rL't-sO‘Cold*to-day cheerfulness written on 
their faces, ho’wever. Many of them must have 
doubted earlier whether the match could be 
played, or even if played, seen, ao hard wa^ the 
frost that had bound the earth, so thxcatrening 
the mist that hung over London and its suburbs- 
And the ground wasn^t so hard, and the mist 
wasn’t so thick* and the day wasn't bo cold as 
they had feared. Hence their e^diilaration on 
one of the most exhilarating occasions in the 
calendar. 

The ground itself, ringed round with the piles 
of straw that had carpeted it during the frost* 
had a cold, forbidding look. Yet a strange bird 
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appeared to find it a comfortable place to settle 
on, possibly associating stra'vv ‘vvith warmth. 
Kobody could agree as to what bird it w'Eia. The 
very ignorant said it w‘as a starling. The 
moderately ignorant guessed a lapwing. It had 
eertaiiily the round dapping wings of the lap¬ 
wings and was almost certainly a bird of the 
plover family. I am told that there is a plover 
called the sociable plover h The name is not ill- 
suited to a bird that chooses as its haunt a field 
fought over by thirty violent men and a violently 
w^histling referee, and surrounded by forty 
thousand violently shouting spectators. I am 
inclined to doubt, however, whether it was any 
bird knowTT. to the ornithologist. More prol^ably 
it was some ancient Oxford divinity who had 
decided on this metamorphosis in order to be 
present at Twickenham find bring luck to an 
Oxford team that, aii thiiigs turned out, needed 
luck badly. 

The god^i were certainly on O^forePs sidOi 
After the first ten minutes any intelligent book¬ 
maker would have demanded odds of ten to 
one on Cambridge. The Cambridge men had 
dung themselves on the Oxford line wdth such 
overw^helming fierceness that it looked as if their 
weight must in time w^ear the defence to shreds. 
Their forwards seemed always to get the ball in 
the tight BcrumSj in the loose luaiils, in the line- 
outs. The only hope for Oxford appeared to 
lie in the ball’s reaching that magician among 
full-backs, Owen-Smithj who by a perfectly 
judged long kick into touch w^ould regain in two 
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eeconds aU the ground that Cambridge had won 
by titanic, body*woarying atmgglosi, 1 do not 
think the bail once reached the Cambridge half 
in the fimt ten or fifteen minutes till Owen- 
Smith sent it there from a penalty kkk. 

The story of the match i& really the story of 
Owen-Smith versus Cambridge. If Oxford had 
had any other fuU-back in the world except 
Owen-Smith they would undoubtedly have been 
beaten on Tuesday. To see Owen-Smith playing 
football is to feel as Mr. Neville Cardna feels 
while ho is watching Hobl>a or Macartney 
batting. Mr. Cardna as he w atche^ an exliibition 
of genius on the cricket field is driven in. search 
of an analogy to the airs of Mozart and the 
playing of the master violinii^t*, I wish I were 
a musician so that I might invent the riglit 
comparison for Ow'en-Snnth. W^ould it be right 
if I said that he combines the imperturbable 
perfection of Schnabel with the trickiness of 
Puck misleading night wanderers? At one 
moment he w^ears an air of rather melancholy 
stolidity; at the next, he ja a zigzag of lightning. 
To see him running at full speed towards a 
falling ball and catching it infallibly without a 
second’s slackening of paee, or watehii^ half 
the Cambridge team bearing down on him and 
tempting them to exhaust themselves to tho 
last drop of sw^eatj deceiving the first man by 
thfy assumption of one pace and then tricking 
him by speeding up till you would think his 
legs were w^orked by some kind of internal 
combustion engine, and iilLimately finding room 
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to kitik tho ball so that It will drop into touch 
far down the field at the exact spot at which 
he means it to fall, La to Roe a man doing with 
absolute perfection what ho has eet out to do, 
and to be thrilled by the achievement of genius, 
Owen-Smith must be one of the most heart¬ 
breaking fuU-baeka for a team to play against 
that have ever been seen on the football field. 
If Horatius kept the bridge with half the devilish 
brilliance of Ow^en*Smith, it i& little wonder that 
he has been remembered in history, 

Cambridge on their side }xad brilliance, too. 
Little Boweott, the scrum half^ himsjelf scarcely 
larger than a football, was heroically brilliant 
as he fell on the ball at the toes of the Oxford 
men to stop a forward rush. He waa brilhant, 
too^ ill his swift passes to his outj&ide half^ C. W, 
JoneSj, slight and fair-haired, who looked elusive 
enough and inventive enough in his passes to 
find a way past even Owen-Smith, Seldom 
can a man have been gi^'en so many chances 
and have given other players so many chances 
without being rewarded with a score. He made 
some of the moat beautiful runs, being a creature 
of air and as difficult as air to grasp; he seemed 
always to have a ready train of running atten¬ 
dants and to pass to the attendant to whom 
Oxford would least expect him to pass; he tried 
drop-kicking for goal. But^ though at least 
half a dozen times a little luck would have 
brought a try and a few mcliefs to the other side 
of the goal post would have brought a goal, the 
omen of the strange bird—and Owen-Smith— 
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were agfilriat hirn. It was noticeable that the 
bird first Bcttlcd in the Oxford end of the held. 
When Cambridge seemed rmall5^ t-o have 
ma^tereci tlic Oxford forwards and to have dis¬ 
lodged the bird from its chosen territory for 
goodj Cranmerj tlie Oxford centre three-quarter, 
got hold of the ball for almost the first time in 
the game* charged through man after man on 
the Cambridge side^ Idclced the ball over the 
full-back’s head, and raced after it to tho goal 
line. Johnston^ of Cambridge, was also racing 
for the ball and being there first was about 
to seize it and touch it down when^ tricky 
ae O'wen-Sinith himself, it bounced at an 
angle at which no ball had ever bounced 
before, so that Johnston missed it and Nicholson, 
of Oxford, had only to pounce on it to score. 
In reason, Oxford had as little chance of sooring 
that try as you or I have of winning the Irish 
sweepstake^ Bnt this is not a reasonable world. 
Jackson even kicked a goafi though Oxford 
have scarcely kicked a goal during the ’whole of 
the present season. If any one had said before 
the match that Oxford ’would win the game as a 
result of goal kickingj he would have been looked 
on as an imbecile. Here, if there W'ere room* 
one might have a diversion on the unexpectedness 
of life. 

Cambridge, however, continued to win ground, 
even if they could not win the gamo. In a few 
minuted Dick received a pass from Wooler and 
no Oxford man could lay a hand on him till ho 
reached Owen-Smith, who fimig himself at his 
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kne<is and brought him to tlie ground. Even in 
Owou-Smith’s gr^u^p, however^ Dick was able 
to wrench hia body forward far euougli to get 
the bab safely down an inch over the goal linen 
As the try was not converted, Oxford were j&till 
leadings 

As the game continued tlic apparent masteiy 
of Cambridge increased. Even after their 
captain was carried off the field as the result 
of an accident when four men jumped wildly 
into the air for the ball at the same timep tlic 
Cambridge for^vaivLs played with a fury that 
looked irrcsistiblo- During most of tho second 
half the Oxford line waa in a state of Biege. 
Again and again Cambridge were within four 
yards of it. Seldom can there have been more 
heroic and desperate taelding than the tackling 
of the Oxford three-quarters. Wherever a 
Cambridge man was running for the line, Warr 
and Cranmer were there to bring him down and 
to smother the next player w'h.om the ball 
reached. In vain did Jones start- a movement 
to break through the right wing: Warr and 
Lorraine were impassable, Jones would then 
look for an opening on the left; Cranmer and 
Itees-Jones were a wall of granite. 

TheUj having failed to eeore a try, half tho 
Cambridge side conceived a paasion for drop 
kicks at goal as the only means of getting 
througli the Oxford defence. One of the kicks 
went so near that every Cambridge man in the 
crowd waa roaring with joy, believing that a 
goal had been scored* As failure succeeded 
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failure^ they groaned "with dishearteDment, 'It's 
like a lot of kida tlirowing atones at a- bottle/ 
one of theni said to me in disgust, 

Cambridge^ indeed, had the terrible expenence 
of labouring like Siayphua, only to experience 
Sisyphus^s endless disappointment- They went 
to their work wiih. the blind fury of a bee trying 
to make its way through a plate^glass window^ 
and with as little result. At last, exhausted bv 
their wasted effortSj they cracked, Oi^'en- 
Smith;, getting possession of the ball, did not 
kick it, but ran through half the Cambridge 
team like a hare through a field of cattle* 
Oxford were now for the first time the real 
besiegers, and stormed the Cambridge line like 
men indifferent to wound^i* If it had not been 
for that last five minutes, one would have con* 
sidered it unfair that Osiford should have won. 
Rat, after aU^ w^liat really happened was that a 
magnificent attack was beaten by a still more 
magnificent defence. And by luck. And, per¬ 
haps, by the mysterious bird. 
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VIII, Questions about Happiness 

KS- CATHEE.INE CARSWELL, ^ting 



1 Vi in tbe News pamtccl amiich more 

cheerful picture than we usually get of the caged 
birds in a bird-market. 'Snarers and aellera of 
small wild bird^/ she declared, ^show every sign 
of lowing and chciishing their wares, and you 
never see a sick hir'd among them.’ I should 
my&elf like to see the caging of any biixk except 
those bred in captivity abolished; but, when I 
read Mrs* Carswell's article, I began to ask 
myself whether my Hattitude was due to vague 
Sentimentalism or to certainty a.s to the life the 
birds would prefer—life in a cage or tlic freedom 
of the air. 

There are imdoubtcdly aome birda that look 
utterly miserable in a cage. The csigcd eagles 
on the stops of the Roman Capitol look re¬ 
bellion ftlj resentful, yot without hope in their 
rebelliousness, under the stare of the freer 
bipeds of the streets. The lark in a cage is as 
eager for escape as a prisoner. Ifet there are 
otlier birds that sing in cages as joyously as if 
they wei^e flitting from spray to ^pray in the 
Garden of Eden. The street of a Spanish town, 
with cages hanging outside the houses, resounds 
with the liappiness of birds like a wood in spring. 
Some enthusiasts for caged birds have made the 
csi^erimeiit of leaving the cage-door open so 
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that the bird might make its choice between 
imprisonment and fi'eedom. Some time ago a 
corrospondont of tlie 3Ia7iche^ter Giu^rdiart de¬ 
scribed how ho offered this choice to a goldfinch, 
With the result that it returned and demanded 
to bo allowed to re-enter the cage. 

If the cage were large enough—it Beldotu is 
—to permit plenty of fireedom of movement, it 
ia possible that some birds would prefer the 
luxury of captivity to the perils of liberty. In 
such eonditions, the bird has a human being 
as his servitor to bring hTm food, to provide him 
with drinks to keep everything neat and tidy. 
The free bird enjoy^i none of this freedom from 
toil and the fear of cruel enemies► Even while 
he eats he is on the watch for danger. And how 
he has to labour like a slave to ward off starva¬ 
tion! One could imagine a very pretty dialogue 
between a caged biifl and a wild bird on the 
rival merits of confinement and liberty. The 
preference of confinement by a caged bird would 
revolt OUT sense of mortd dignity, but from the 
point of view of a bird in search of an e^isy life, 
he might have a good enough ease for his choico. 
I should certainly let him have his cage if he 
viTshed itj but I should also, were I dictator, 
insist that everybody who kept a caged bird 
other than birds of the canary and parrot 
families should leave the cage-door open for an 
hour a day so that no small bird might be kept 
imprisoned against its will. 

If iSj of coursej extremely difficult to measure 
the happiness of any animal. Those half-slaves, 
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the domefttioated animalf^j aeem as happy ae 
any—perhaps* tho happiest of all. Is the wild 
cat as happy as the eat that pnrra beside a 
Christian hearth 1 Is the hunger-driven wolf 
as happy as the dog that bounds into the ’water 
after a stick on Brighton beach? Whether sheep 
and cows and horses are happy one cannot be 
sure. The young of all farm animals look 
enonnou&ly happy—the lamb bouncing both 
ends into the air for pure joy* tho calf thmeting 
its nose into a bucket of delicious milk* the foal 
’whinnying round its mother^s bead as ^he feeds* 
But, as the sheep and the oow grow to maturity* 
what an air of resignation they acquire! What 
a failure of ecstasy is apparent] An eminent 
writer once attributed ‘beautiful and tranquil 
thoughts’ to a cow. His mtiiition may have 
been sound* but to me it seems that he might 
almost as vreU have attributed beautiful and 
tranquil thoughts to a vegetable. As for the 
horse, certain experts have told us that he takes 
no pleasure in any of those accomplishments of 
his that give pleasure to man. Undoubtedly* he 
enjoys a feed of com or drinking from a pond 
after the day’s work^ or weltering in a field when 
he is set free for a smmner night, but it gives him 
no pleasure* we are told, to jump at the Dublin 
Horse Show or to gajlop across country after a 
fox or to win the Derb3'' or the Grand National. 
He is eternally obedient, but eternally ineapable 
of enjoying his noblest achievements. He clears 
a hurdle with as little joy as he feels while 
drBigging a plough through the hea’vy earth ► 
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Ho wins tlie Gold Cup A&cot on the loveliest 
day of the year amid the ohoera of the loveKeat 
orowd on earth, and he is aa indifTorent to it ail 
as if he were hauling a dtay through the ^eets 
of Bermondstey. I can ‘a’caroely helieve this, 
butj if it is true, it reconciles me to the dis- 
appearance of the hoi'se and th^ invention of 
the efinally imfeeling motor-car. 

Wo know so little about the happiness of 
animals that we can only guess at it. ' I some¬ 
times wonder, however;, whether wc knOTv linich - 
more about the happiness of our fellow-human- 
beings* Take two men, both of whom look 
equally happy, and, if you question them, you 
will probably hnd that one of them will say that 
he would gladly live ilia life over again, w^hde 
the other will declare that not only would he 
be imwilliug to live his life over again, b^ut that 
he cares ao little for life that he would gladly 
die during the nea:t night^s sleep. I have often 
been puzzled by the mdiffcrcncc to hfe of men 
who seemed to be enjoying it far l>etter than I 
was. They were the best company in the world, 
humorist's* successful in their work, enjoying 
books, plays, travel, the passing spectacle of 
the world, foo<lj strong drink, and the conversa- 
tion of children* yet philosophically they wore 
pessimists w'ho wonld go to their graves as 
willingly as one goes to bed after the weariness 
of a day’s tramping. 

It may be that, if I shared their indifference 
to death, 1 might acquire their pessimistic 
philosophy about life. But I have always feared 
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deatt*, andj compared, with ifcj the green fields 
of the world and houses with i.Tcopie talking 
nonsense in thom seem extraondinarily desirable. 
If 1 W'cro offered the chanlie of living my life 
over again, I feel alraoet sure that T should jump 
at it. 1 should certainly have another go at 
my ciiildhood. It perplexes me Avhen I read 
modem no^=ets and autohiographies in w^hich 
childho^.'tl and boyhood are described as pericxla 
of misery. Sometimea the miseiy ie due to 
narrow-minded relatives; soinetiTries it ii^ due to 
bullying at school. Even so exuberant a human 
being as iir. Winston Churchill loolts back on 
his schooldays as a time of torment. When I 
warij a boy, our elders alw^ays assured us tliat 
w'c were now at the happiest stage of human life, 
and, apparently, they themBelves looked back 
to schooldays that were fuller of pleasures than 
of pains. The elders of our oivii day, how'cver, 
take a less rosy view of their adolescent years. 
Yo^i would imagine from their reminiscences 
that school had in their time been a kind of 
Devil's Island* If their evidence ia trust’worthv, 
it seems to mo that the grcjat boarding-schools 
ought to bo abolished. Day-sehoois do not, in 
the same proportion, contain the means of 
malting the j’^oung miserable. At least, my 
school, wliich wtu3 mainly a day-school, did not. 

As for cruel and narrow'-minded relations, I 
never euflei'ed from them. I had three genera¬ 
tions of relations, exceeding in number the 
family of the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, 
and there wslsa not a monster among them. The 
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arrival of my grandmother or a visit to my 
cousins TO ado life brim with happmess. It is all 
the more surprising that I was happy, since 
temperamentally I had all the qualifieatinnB fnr 
a life of miaery. Timid, self-conscious, dis¬ 
obedient, given to litfl of BullGimeaa^ selfiali, 
awkward^ envious, incompetent at all the games 
1 loved so well* I had all the ingredients that 
go to the makings of the leading character in a 
depreesioniat novel. But I was iiappy, or, at 
least, I remember my pcricxls of happiness more 
vlvidJy than my periods of misery. 

This may be due to a refusal to face- the facts—■ 
to a self-indulgent habit of thrusting unpleasant 
things into the background of my memory, and 
keeping only the pleasant tilings on the surface 
in ordoT to enjoy them over again. Certainly 
I had my portion of unhappiness—grief over 
the invention of death and Adam's iniquitous 
idiocy in being tempted by an apple, occasional 
trembling from the fear of Hell and of the cut¬ 
throat agents of the Pope domiciled in my native 
town, bad temper, humiliation, conscious -wicked- 
neas. I am not sure, however, that my houre of 
misery did not make my hours of hajipinese seem 
all the happier by contrast. 

Have 1, theiij had a happy life? I do not 
know', but I have enjoyed the happy part of it. 
It is impossible to weigh against each other all 
the moods of one's life, from the suicidEd, 
through grief, to the ecstasies of the seventh 
circLe of Paradise^ There were, however^ it 
seems to me, enough good hours to eompensate 
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for tho bad. Will it be ao in tho next generation^ 
when the fear of poison-gaE bombs Iiaa taken 
the place of the fear of HelJ? I am not aiire. 
About the paatj I am a scntimentalielj looking 
at things through rose-coloured epectaclea; about 
the future, I am a blind man. 
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IX. Reasons for and against Smoking ^ 

A BEIsEVOLKNT reader, having seen aoin.e- 
thing I had Mnitten on the subject of 
tobacco, recently sent me a leaflet entitled, 
“IVelve Plain Reasons Against Smokmg^ It- is 
the \rOTk of an eminent clergyman, and it is 
published by the British Union of Non-Smokers. 
For many years past I have been sciirehmg for 
good and effective rea<aons against smoking, I 
am fiure that such reasons exist and I mean to 
persevere till I have discovered them, 1 can 
honestly say, however, that I have never yet 
found a reason that persuaded me to give up 
smoking permanently. \^Tien I have given it 
up temporarily, my motive has nearly always 
l>een soidid or eelfisii. Either I was feeling 
nervous about my healtli, or in an access of 
vanity I wanted to strengthen my character. 
As soon as I ceased to feel nervous about my 
health, however, or decided that it was easier 
to strengthen my character in «omc other way, 
there seemed to l>e no valid reason for further 
abstinence and I resumed my usual habifca. 

The tw'elve reasons given against smoking in 
the olergyman*s leaflet seem to me so uncon¬ 
vincing that if I were a non-smoker I should be 
tempted after reading them to go out and buy 
a pipe. I should feel that if the habit of non¬ 
smoking led to such illogical thinltiog, there 
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must bt something to be said for a generous use 
of tobacco. YiTEt, wo are told, for example, 
that smoking Is an unnatural habit, and there¬ 
fore harmful to the body. Exceptions,* the 
’ftTiter adds, 'prove the rule/ Now, if there is 
one thing more certain than another, it is that 
exceptions never proved any rule whatever 
since the creation of Ada^m, The oxisteri<^. of an 
oectisioiial white blackbird does not prove that 
blackbirds are black. Tf a Mohammedan gets 
drunk, this does not prove that all Mohamme¬ 
dans arc teetotallers. Every time it ooeurs, 
indeed, it weakens the evidence for this assertion. 
Apart from this^ what are "we to think of the 
reasoning of a ’WTiter who tells us that smoking 
‘is an unnatural habit, and therefore harmful 
to the Ixidy'? Why Therefore’ ? there any 
proof that umiatural habits are more harmful 
to the body than natural habited The moral 
progress of mankind has been largely the result 
of the struggle to Jiujjpress various natural habits. 
Fighting is a natural habit which has injured 
more bodies than all the tobacco that was ever 
grown. Overeating is a natural habit from the 
harmful eficets of which human beings are saved 
only by the unnatural habit of swallowing pills 
and potions. Everjdhiug oondenmed in the 
Ten Ckunmandmenta is a natural habit. If we 
are to return to nature must first abandon 
both civilization and religion. To make mEnks on 
paper with a pen, and to have other marks repre¬ 
senting these printed on the aide of a lea^flet, is an 
unnatural habit’ and to road them is an unnatural 
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habit. Becauee of tMa^ would the autlioF of the. 
leaflet twid; ^aiid therefore hanuRil to the ix>dy^? 

It may be that he ia a child of nature, but so 
am not I. There ia s< 5 areely a minute of the day 
in which I could claim to live according to 
natui*e. 1 begin the day by indulging in the 
umu:^tural habit of tea-druildng. I spread un¬ 
natural butter on my unnatural toast ’vtdth an 
unnatural knife. I put unnatural bacon into 
my mouth with an unnatural fork. During this 
time I read three unnatural newspapers, and 
continue to do so while smoking unnatural 
after-breakfast cigarettes. After a time—for T 
brealefast in bed —i go into the bathroom, where 
I take up an unnatural tube of tooth-paste and 
squeeze some of the paste out on to an un¬ 
natural brush. 1 then take up an unnatural 
stick of ahaving-soap and, having charged 
another unnatural brush with the stufl, begin 
to lather my face, w^hcre a beautiful natural 
beard has been growing through the night. 
With an unnatural instrument kno^vm as a 
aafety-razor I mow the traces of nature from 
my cheeksj throat* and chin. I turn on an im- 
natural tap from which hot waiter pours into 
my bath, and, having plunged uiy body into 
this, I dry myself with an unnatural towel* I 
dress myself in unnatural clothes, and put on a 
pair of unnatural shoes, carefully tying the ends 
of the unnatural laces in an uimatural bow, I 
seize an unnatural liat, and, turning the un- 
natural handle of the front door, walk down the 
path into the unnatural street, I go into town 
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on an lumatural Hoi bom tram and continue the 
jounifiy on an unnatural Vi^nss, Arriving at the 
office, I open some imnatnral letteria and dictate 
replies to a natural human being who is taking 
all I down on an unnatural typewriteT. 
And BO througliout the day^ Nature may he all 
very well for a wild beastj but it would never 
enable a civilized human being to earn a living - 
To say that smoking is an unnatural habit, 
therefore, eoeme to me on the whole to be a 
reason for, not against, the u^ of tobacco* 
What, theUj of the second argument advanced 
by the leaflet? Tlds is that smoking Is really 
no use whatever to the mind. In the long run 
monttd labour is injured by it.^ What evidence, 
1 Tvonder, docs the writer imagine he poaaesees 
for this statement? It eeeme to rae that if one 
said the exact opposite it would aoimd equally 
tme. And even i£ smoking were of no use to the 
mindj what of that? Is eating duck and green 
pcaa of use to the mind? Is it because It is of use 
to the mind that people plaj'' or watcli cricket ? Are 
we to banish all physical ple^uroa from our UvcB 
beoauae they put no strain on our intellects? This 
is surely hjghbrowism in its most melanclioly 
form. The third reason against emoking is no 
more convinoing. Tt makes a man content wuth 
loss than hie beet and utmost in proportion as it 
gets hold of him. ’ B\j t here, again, the writer pro¬ 
duces no evidence. It has certainly not yet been 
proved that StevenEon^s struggle after perfection 
of sty Ic he came feeble as a reeult of cigarcttc-smok- 
ing* The fact is that smoking may make a man 
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moro content^dj butj even thougb non-amoliiiig 
him more disoonteJit&d^ I htiv''& never heard 
of its tarning a bsKl writer into a gocxl one. 

Smoking, wo are told further, ‘tends to Belf- 
indulgencG, and eo w^eakens the moral character.' 
But why ahould a thing wealten the moral 
character because it tends to self-indulgence? 
After-dinner coffee tends to aelf-indulgenccj yet 
many men drink coffee without apparent loss of 
character. Arm-chairs tend to aelf-indulgenoej 
yet 1 have seen a saint sitting in an arm-chair. 
If self-indulgence ie vicious, w'hy not abolish 
those orgies of self-indulgence, the summer 
hohdaysl But, protests the writers smoking 
also 'leads on to Bellishncss and coanaeneas, in 
that it cannot be freely indulged in without 
constant annoyance to others.’ The audacity 
of this statement takes the breath awayn Surely 
the writer must know' tliat it is the non-smokers 
■—-not the smokers—who most constantly cause 
annoyance to others. No smoker objects to a 
non-smoker’s sitting in a smoking compartment 
of a train with him. See how the non-smoker 
fumes, however, if a smoker comes into a non- 
emoking compartment and lights a cigar. 
Smokers welcome the presence of non-smokers 
in the theatresbut what an outcry there is 
from tho non-amokona when the smokers arc 
given the same liberty as themselves—to smoke 
or not to smoko in the theatre, as they please! 
AU that the smoker aslcs is cJi^uality. This the 
non-smoker is too selfish to concede, except 
n-ndfir compidsion. I once knew a saintly 
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miasionftTy who, wlucn staying in the of 

a non-smoker, liad to get into the fire^pia-ee of 
his bedit>oni and smoke his pii>e up t}ie ohimney. 
Did a smoker e^er force a iLon-smoker to erouoli 
thug ignobly iii a fire-piaoe ? When I think of 
the scUislmesa of non-smokere—thoir indiflFeven.co 
to the comfort of smokers, their cold-blooded 
subjeetion of smokei^ in many instances to 
what almost amounts to torture—I am appalled^ 
aa when I read of the cruelties of the Inquisition. 

I have mifortunately neither space nor time 
to eaipose all the fallacies of the writer of tlie 
leaflet. I mu^^t quote one more passage, how¬ 
ever. ' Smokings’ says the \^TdteT, 'is intimately 
connected v/ith drink and gambling. All sniokera 
certainly are not hlaeliguards or criminals; hutj 
with scarcely an exception, all criinmaLs and 
blackguards aro smokere," I was under the im- 
prossion myself that some of the moat notorious 
criminals of recent years w^ore non-smokerB and 
teetotallers* It is a well-known fact, too, that 
in the ancient world in which the entire popula¬ 
tion were non-sraokers, crime of the mo^it horrid 
type w'as rampant. It waa a non-smoker who 
committed the first sin and brought death into 
the world and all our woo. Nero was a non- 
smoker* Lady Macbeth was a nori-smoker. 
Decidedly, the record of the non-smokers leaves 
them little to be proud of. 

Yet there must lx? j^me sound arguments 
ugEiinst smoking. I wdsh the writer of the leaflet 
could ha VO thought of them. I irtUBh I could think 
of them myself; for I do ready want to give it up. 
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GREAT maji of science atartled a meeting 


tho other day by stating that it wa-a misafo 
‘to pla^^e reliance on obficrvational facts unless 
they were conflmied by theory^ Unluckily, it 
la not only in science that facta can be- mis¬ 
leading. In our daily lives we constantly find, 
that oiir observation tolls us one thing while 
our intelligence tells ua another. The wise man 
learns to beware of becoming the victim of the 
facta that are staring him in the face. 

This necessity waa brought home to me lately 
when I drove from London to Scotland and back 
again, stoppmg at various places on the way- 
What evidences of prosperity were spread cm 
all sides under the blazing sun! Hei'e surely— 
for I set out on a Sunday—’was the joy in wddest 
commonalty sprtsad that 'ws^ foreto-ld as the 
result of the ideal revolution. Poverty seemed 
as far of^ aa rain. All the world w^aa enjoying 
the luxury of wheels. Motor-cars, motor- 
bicyclea, Bind push-bicyclca were so abmidant 
that only a nation with a vast superfluity of 
wealth could poeai blj" have afforded tliom. Along 
the roadsido new towns were springing up with 
neat little viUaa surrounded by Sow^cring gardens 
on which leisurely householders had expended 
infinite paina. Everybody whom one paased 
was well, if not boautihilly, dressed. There were 
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no barefooted ctiildronj no raggeti elders. The 
girls of the poorer clae^s copied t-ho vanities 
of the girls of the richer. The ebildrcn, their 
faces radiant with summer health, played in 
tho streets ss happl! 5 r as if Queen Viotorm had 
atill been reigning. I am sure that no foreigner 
makmg the same journey as T did. could have 
come to any other concluaion on the evidence of 
his eyes than that England ia at present enjoying 
such prosperity as few" nations have ever kno%vn. 

An astonishing number of people seemed to be 
able to spend large sums of money. When I 
w='ent in to dinner at the chief hotel in a large 
provincial town^ the hccid waiter brought two 
menusj on© for dinner a la carte, the other for 
table d'hote, and, as he placed the latter before 
me, ho said, ^The dinjxer is ten and six.^ I had 
noticed in the A.A, handbook that the price of 
dinner at the hotol was given as sis and sis, 
and I told the waiter so. 'Oh, yes/ he agreed, 
^but that is in the other room, which is closed; 
I can do you a short dinner for sis and sis^ if 
3 ^ou prefer it*^ Here again, aurcly, was evidence 
of widespread prosperity if provincial railway- 
liotels could maintain themselves on a flow of 
customers willing to pay ten and six for a by 
no means perfect dinner. I had thought that 
one had orxly to go north of the Humber in order 
to l>e certain of seeing misery wa lkin g the streets 
and of being in full view of the great depression. 
But neither in tho hotel nor in the streets could 
I see any marked difJerenoe between England 
in a period of depression and England in a 
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period of affluence. It is true that there seemed 
to bo fewer motor-cars in the north than in the 
south, but on the whole the surface of life that 
wsxB viftihie to a passing stranger was that of a 
rich and prosperous country, with more pleasures 
within reach of the common man than ever 
before in history. 

■j 

I kncvr that what I saw could not be the truth, 
or, at least, that it could not be the whole truth. 
I knew' that T had only to call on a miun in 
touoik with the re«tl life of the town^ to go with 
him among the mean streets, to vieit those 
quarters in which the ^yo^kle^^a stand about or 
walk about during the w='orking hours, to go 
inside a Labour Exchange, in order to see a 
perfectly different England irom what I was 
seeing. My point is, however, that it is possible 
to travel from the south to the north of England 
without ever having the truth about the lives 
of some millions of one^s fellow-creatures forced 
ujxin one's attention. I had thought that in 
certain towma in Lancashire and in such places 
as Newcasitle and Glasgow it was impossible to 
avoid the spectacle of poverty and misery * But 
then, when I visited those places some years 
ago, I deliberately went in search of poverty and 
misery, kno’wing that they were there. I am 
not now certain that if a complete stranger went 
to Manchester during the week in which the 
Manchester Kovember Handicap is run he would 
bo compelled by what he saw to realize that the 
cotton trade has been in a bad way for years. 
What miglit be called the shop-front of English 
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civili^.ation remains extraordinarily prosperous- 
looking. Unless one goes into certain mining 
diatricta or into the slums, one^a chief impression 
of the English people is that they are a cheerful j 
woll-drGsscd;^ shop-loving, ciuema^gDing,. holi¬ 
daying race, to a point tliat in the middle of last 
century would have seemed to indicate the 
height of prosperity. 

1 do not wiah to suggest that the evidence for 
this which meets the casual visitor's eyes is 
entirely untrue. Undoufatodly the distribtition 
of comfort, ia now more general than it ever was 
before. At the same time^ the evidence of the 
eyea is misleading. The fact that the number 
of the unemployed riuis into seven figures is 
oven more significant than the fact that the 
cinemas are crowded and that the democracy 
wastes as much of its imagination on clothes as 
the aristocracy. Tliis fact, however^ can be 
learnt from statiafclca, and, of aU facts^ statistics 
make the least permanent impression on the 
ordinary man. Perhaps this is fortunate, since 
statistics seem to have become permanently 
gloomy. It maj" be that it is a good thing for 
even the economist occasionally to reasanre 
himself by turning away from the hideous truth 
of statistics to the fallacious evidence of hia 
eyes. 

If the casual visitor sees little of the truth 
about a country he knows, how little can he aee 
in a country that is all but new to him I If I 

^ -r 

go to Italy on a holiday, for example, I see 
nothing to suggest that it ia not one of the 
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happieat countries on earth, I know from other 
evidence that the Presa is not free, and that one 
must not critioiae MuBfeohni openly in a crowded 
railway carriage as one could criticize 
Ram&ay lVlacT>onaId in England, But after I 
have crossed the frontier, and have scon a yotm^ 
Fascist examinitig the newspapers in the bag of 
an Italian traveller, and groping under tho seat 
in search of smuggled treason, I sod nothing to 
persuade me that I am not as free as if I were 
at home. Merely aa a holiday-maker, I am as 
free under Fascism as I should be if the Italian 
Liberals were in power. People tell me that 
there is great poverty and discontent under the 
surface; but tho holiday-maker does not Sec 
them. So sunny is the surfaoe of life that one 
i^ tempted at times to wiali one had been bom 
an Italian. Yet what intelligent human being 
could base his opinion of the condition of Italy 
on a holiday-maker^a impressions'? Reason telLs 
him that tho suppression of free opinion is the 
mark of a return to an mihappier age, and that, 
whatever benefits a dictatorship may bring, it is 
maintained by peraccutioii or the threat of 
persecution. It will be seen, therefore, that it 
is our theories, and not tho facta we see, that 
ultimately determine our opinion of the state of 
a foreign country. This explains the tbffencnee 
of opinion, for example, which has often been 
rcmarkcxl on in people who have visitefl Russia* 
1 have heard both tho most cheerful and the 
gloomiest accounts of RuEsia from returned 
viaitoi'H, and both tlle cheerfu Ineas and the ghxun, 
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I imagine, were due to theories formed before 
the visits took place. It waft the same in regarfl 
to Ireland in the days of Gladstone. The 
Unionist English visitor saw a totally different 
Ireland from the Home Rule visitor. He saw 
a country that had little to complain about— 
tliat would not have complained about anything, 
iiid€>ed, if it iiad not boen for pohtical agitators. 
The Home Rule visitor, on the other hand, saw 
a land even mo^re miserable than it actually was. 

This, unhappily, proves that theories may be 
as n^ifileafling as facts, and the logical conclusion 
aeems to be that wo can never leam the truth 
about any country in any way at all. I do not 
think, however, that we need be driven to so 
pessimistic a position as this. We can leam a 
considerable amount of truth about a country 
if w'^e remain sufficiently sceptical in regard both 
to theories and to facts. We must distrust the 
evidence of our eyes till we are sure that our 
eyes have not imssed more important facts than 
they have seen. Wo must be ready to alter our 
theories, or at least to question them, if the 
evidence of facta contradicts them. And, even 
after WG have altered them, it is wise to distrust 

them still. 

1 myself, 1 confess, am incapable of discover¬ 
ing the truth about the present oondition of 
England. I do not Isnow whether the country 
is, as they &ay, on the edge of an abyss, or 
whether, as others it, she is making full 

steam ahead for i>roBperity. AU I know is that, 
if eho is on the edge of an abyss, slie docs not 
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look the part. Ekierly men, looking back on a 
security that is past and looking forward to a 
future that is doubtful, have said to ms that they 
were glad not to be young, but to have been 
born in a happier than the present. It may 
well he, however, that the world hEiS only begun 
to be wealthy and that within the present oen- 
tnry it will begin even to be wise. Who knows? 
I do not. But, at least, to the eye of a holiday- 
malter. England with all her miaetics looks like 
a country in which leisure and pleasure are 
increasing. Appearances may be deceptive, but, 
till turn baxilt to st-atiatLca, they axore^suring. 


XI. Surprise in Spain 


^ 

G UIDE-BOOKS were never f«Lvourite rcEwi- 
ing of mino. I cannot penetrate thoae 
thickets of fact without exhaustion. My mind 
Bhiinks before unending courses of names and 
dates. The writers of guide-books scorn to 
believe that there is no limit to one’s interest 
in the details of museums and churches. They 
incite ua to look at pictures abroad that we 
should not think worth a glance at home. And 
they try to shepherd us into enthusiasms which 
we should ho much more hkely to experience if 
we were left free to make our own discoveries ^ 
I like to have a guide-book jn my bag when I 
travel, but I prefer as a rule not to read it till 
I get home, when I can sit down at leisure and 
see how^ many things I have missed. 

Fortunately^ when I was going to Spain the 
other day^ a friend gave me a. rather uncon¬ 
ventional guide-book, w'hich xiiade no attempt 
to anticipate the raptures natmal to a viaitor in 
a foreign ooimtry if left to himaelf. At least, 
the author quoted enough in disparagement of 
the most beautiful towms in Andalusia to give 
tho reader a dehghtful surprise "when the reality 
rose before him. How pleasant it is to bo told 
that Cordoba has no good hotel and that the 
town is a ^neglected churchyard’ with 'something 
stifling' in the atmoaphere^ and then to find 
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oneself in a caijitai of flower-fiUod patio^^ bril¬ 
liant as tke Bun that slimBs on ishem^ with men 
and women ^ mules and donkeys^ moving through 
tho streets in a perpetual decoration, with a 
guide of the tenderest historical eloquence to 
take one through the forest of the hoi'sesboe 
arches in the mosque, with little eagles'" soaring 
and swifts Bcreaming above and goldfinches 
singing below, and with as ex;ceUent a hotel as a 
man descending stiffly from a long journey by 
motor-ooaeh oould desire [ If I had been told in 
advance that Cordoba w as incomparably and 
fiawlessly beautiful I should probably have been 
disappointed, for no town on earth can live up 
to each a description. As it was, preliminary 
disparagement gave an edge to one*s delight, 
and, if the motor-coach had not been Tvaiting, 
I could have remained happily among that nn- 
hurrying population in its sotting of white¬ 
washed houses and tiled roofs for—no, not for 
ever, but for at least a week. 

The same guide-book was equally serviceable 
as regards Granada. It began with a warning 
against the Alhambra Palace Hotel, that odd 
building that riaes like a cliff on the hill above tho 
city. T have never been in a hotel I liked less,' 
declares the writrer, hior known one concerning 
which I have heard so much complaint from 
follow-travcUers.* Either the hotels of Spain 
must have vastly changed since the guide-book 
was written, or tlie author miist be harder to 
please than I, for 1 have seldom been in a hotel 
1 liked better^ This may havo boon largely due 
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to the fact that from the halcony of a third- 
floor bedroom there is such a prospect to be aeon 
as must bo rare in any European city. On the 
evening of my arrival the new moon and the 
stars were aluning, Emd far beneath otub the 
city, with ita innumerable lampe^ had the ap“ 
peaxance of a second host of etarsn Sy day the 
rich plain could be seen stretohing on all sides 
to the moimtains, the snowy tops of the Sierra 
Nevada above, the palms below sproEwling their 
leaves in a South Seas languor of sunshine. All 
day long counties swifts—the swift appears to 
bo the bird of Spain—screamed around and 
pursued insects to the very wood of the window- 
sas^ies, which they struck with their bills. A 
Swedej who was unaccustrOmed to such birds, 
asked ms: 'Do yon have black swallows in 
Englandj too?' One day a swift was caught 
either in a hole above my window or, being 
youngs was too timid to begin flying at so pre¬ 
cipitous a height: wliereupon another swift flew 
up to it and^ seizing a wing in Its claws, attomxitod 
to drag the helpless bird from the hole. A third 
swift followed with a similar effort, and at last, 
amid BcreJims of triumph* the bird was dialodged 
and off inaoct-hunting with his companions- 
Granada* however, is not only a city of swifts* 
but a city of cocks. An hour before midnight 
all the cocks of Granada begin crowing at the 
foot of the Alhambra* and* with a brief interval* 
continue to crow through the night. Such a 
rivalry of virile song is very charming to one 
who is not a resident hut a visitor, blended as it 
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ie with the Andalusian love-aongs of late home- 
^ooors. 

As for the Alhambra itself, the guide-book 
fortunately quoted a diaparaging description 
which prepared one for an orgy of merctricions 
frippery. It is difficult, hu'wever* to look on 
anything that has lasted so long aa frippery— 
on anything that haa not only lasted a very 
long time, but is a monument to one of the great 
houra of European history. I know astonish- 
ingly little history for a middle-aged, man, but 
somo inherited partisan pleasure stirs in mo in 
presence of tho last Moorish stronghold that 
foil to the Chriatians. I do not know why I 
should be glad that the Christiana took Granada, 
because, according to one of my guide-books, 
they behaved to the Moristsoa as Hitler is be¬ 
having to the Jews, and ruined it. 'Under the 
Chriatians/ it declares, ^Granada fell on evil 
davsi religious intoleranccj culminating in 
Philip III^s expulsion of the Moriscos in IGOD, 
robbed it of its most ii^dustrious and most usefiil 
citizena, and the lost glory never reeaptiuxid/ 
Yetj narrow^-minded aa I am^ I cannot help 
always being on tlie side of the Christians at an 
historical crisis. What scoundrels they often 
were, and how charming, according to many 
accounts, tho xvcoplea they conquered were? 
Yot^ after all, the Christians were Christians— 
of sorts. If tliey had been defeated, how we 
should have ideobacd tbein! 

Not that I do not sympathize with the Moora 
aa I wander tluough the sunny courts of the 
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Alhftmbra and among the fountaina and gardens 
of the Gteneralife higher up the hill« They were 
ao obiriously lovers of BimEliiiie and. shade and 
dowers and flowing water and colour and 
onohanting proape ote. Hioy may not have 
given their fettered Christian prisoners a good 
time* but they gave themselvea—at loiiat, the 
rich and powcrfiil among them—a very good 
time. To turn a fortress into a palace of play 
and prettiness ehowed a certain izmoconco of 
heart. All those little cups of ceiling with their 
pendent decorations of painted wood and plaster 
are the perfect adornment of a pleasure-house. 
It isj per haps j nature rather than art to which 
the Alhambra owes moat of its beauty—the 
eminence on W'hich it ie built, the mountains in 
the distance socn from all pointa, the blue aky 
and the aim overhead* But it wa^ a race of 
artists who constructed a building to he so 
cunnmg a- trap for natural beauty. It was a race 
of artiatSj too, who made the gardens of the 
Gkineralife with prospects lovelier stilly witli 
foimtaina playing and with water flowing dowm 
the top of a balustrade on each side of a flight 
of steep steps, where nightingales sing above the 
m^Ttlos and oleanders. One can miderstand 
Boabdil'g emotion—see guide-book—when the 
Chrii5t.ianB had driven him out from this paradise 
and he wept aa he looked back at the courts and 
gardens he had lost. *Weep not like a woman/ 
said hie mother Btomly, *for what you could not 
defend like a man.* It was a hard sayings con¬ 
sidering that a weakling even more thzm a 
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warrior wafi likely to feel pei^etually secure in 
that fortre«« of fountains and nightingales. 

As for Eerdinand and Isabella and Columbns^ 
who are among the many ghosts of t he AJliambra, 
they are great names^ and some day I must 
read about them; but it was the Moors, not the 
Christiaixs, who made the beet of Granada. 
Tliorc ia some Christ) an art in tho Qirtuja that 
seems like a dip into Hell after the enchanted 
gardens on the hill. X have often heard of the 
things Catholics once did to Protestants^ but 
never before hsui I seen such bloody representa¬ 
tions of the things Proteatanta once did to 
Cathohea. Belfast and Granada ought to ex¬ 
change pieturea—a few old-fashioned Belfast 
election-posters against the paintuigs in the 
Cartuja. How amiable the garden-loving Moors 
seem in comparison with these pictured butchers! 
1 should almost have been tempted to become 
pro-Moor if I had not seen the fetters of the 
Chriatiaii alavea rusting on the outer w'all of the 
Cathedral at Toledo. A bad Jot;, these human 
beings—intolerable if it were not for the many 
excellent thinga they have left behind theml 
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XII. Getting Things Done 




M r. CLEKNELL WILKIKSON, referring 
the other day to tho often-heard remark 
that what we need ia a Mussolini or another 
wmll j a^ked why on earth anyhodj; should 
want a man like Cromwell. A coiTeBpondent 
immediately rephed: 'The answer ia a simple one. 
He enicoeeded, where others failed., in getting 
t.hinjjs done." There is a positive oraae for get¬ 
ting things done sweeping over the world to-(^y. 
It does not seem to matter mneh what the things 
arc so long as somebody gets them done. Tima 
ill one oonntry the man who gets things done 
ia the m&n who gets Jews hit over the head with 
rubber tubing. In another he la the man who 
gets peasants tom from their farms and sent to 
work as exiles m distajit places not of their own 
choosing, but of hie. It ia sometimes very diffi¬ 
cult to see the difierence between getting things 
done and getting people done in. The man who 
gete things done is not, as a rule, afflicted with 
humanity. He ia so bent on getting somewhere 
that he baa no time to consider the feclinga of 
tlic people he knocks down on the w ay there. 
I wish 1 know enough history to be able to 
expose the pretonaions of the men who got things 
done in the past. Perhaps, however, it would 
be useless, for the men wdio got things done, 
firom Cleon to Napoleon, will always have 
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tlioir defeuders simply becMiae they got things 
done. 

I Hialilrp met\ who get things done^ because 
one of the firat things they aliraye do in modem 
times is to muaale writers. Give man dicta¬ 
torial powers and he immediately t hink s what 
a fine piece of work it wonld be to suppress a few 
newspapers. Now^ newspapers may be an evil, 
but I donbt if they are as great an evil as men 
who gets things done^ and if either mnst be 
suppressed, I should infinitely prefer the sup¬ 
pression of the latter. All the people who get 
things done, I notico^ have a mania for destroy¬ 
ing tiling. They must destroy fee institutions 
or libraries or chnrchea in order to get rid of their 
euperflouB energy. Satan dntb some mischief 
still for active hands to do. It wouldj, of course, 
bo unfair to suggest that the strong men of 
poUties have no positive aim in their frenzied 
activities; but I cannot help thinking that what 
many people admire in thom is less their ultimate 
purpose than their frenzied activities. The 
strong man pleases the imagination much hb the 
gangster of the films docs. Nearly everybody 
except the poets believes that life proceeds at 
much too slow a pace and that we should be far 
happier if St were made more dramatic. ^Lct’s 
do sometliing/ they cry; and when a strong man 
claps bis opponents in jail they applaud him as 
though he had done as good service to the com¬ 
munity as the vllLage blacksmith. 

You can judge how much of the admiration 
of the strong man is due to his dcstruetivencas 
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from tho wfty in many people express their 

enthusiasm for CromwelL There is noth mg 
for which they commend Him more ardently 
than for saying, 'Tfiike away that bauble/ That 
waa getting things done^ 1 cajinot myself see 
why it should he getting things done to remove 
the mEHyco from the House of Commons hut not 
getting things done to leave it there. Yet leav¬ 
ing the mace where It is does not somehow fire 
the imagination. All the English statesmen 
wlio have left the mace in it* usual place—Peeh 
Disraeli, and Gladstone—seem foofale politicians 
in comparison with the giant who had the strengh 
of mind t-o order its removal. Mr, Churchill^ 
I am sure, owea his appeal to many ardent 
iipirits to the feeling that he is tho only English¬ 
man living Tvho is capable at a crisis of doing 
something about the mace. Yet in itself there 
is nothing more admirable in removing the mace 
than in burning down Westminister Abbey, 
Would a man who set fire to Westminster Abbey, 
however, be regarded as a man of action^ and must 
we who refrain from burning it down be con¬ 
tent to be looked on as stick-in-the muds in¬ 
capable of action? There seems to me to he 
much to be said for the man of inaction* The 
man of inaction has preserved many fine build¬ 
ings, many fine institutions, many fine libraries, 
many fine gardens. One of them, Abraham 
Uneoln, even won the American Civil War. 

It wouldj f admit* be possible to carry one^s 
admiration for the man of inaction too far. 
The craving for getting things done is balanced 
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in most of us by the craving for leaving thinga 
undone; and the more comfortable we aT^, the 
more the temptation to leave tilings undone is 
likely to grow on ua. At the same time^ the 
history of Pabiua Chmetator, known also as the 
Lambj a permanent warning to ub that we muat 
l>e particularly on our guard against the man 
who gets things dono. Aa every schoolboy knows 
ao dilatory were the taotics of Fabina in the war 
againat Carthage that all E,ome denoiniecd him 
and called for a man who could get things done. 
Sueli a. man was Minuciua Riifne, who got thinga 
done BO effectively that Fabiiis had to cxtideate 
him from diaaator. Later on, in the absence 
of Fabius, other men who could get things done 
lost the Battle of Cannae in the most practical 
fashion possible. If posterity’s eatimate of 
Fabiiis is just, it looks aa though occasionally 
the best way to get something done may l>e to 
keep the men w^ho get things done from having 
anything to do with it. 

I do not Imow^ the Platonic Dialoguea well 
enough to be able to aay whether SocrEi-toa ever 
eonvei'Sed with an advocate of the gospel of 
getting things done. He would certainlj^', had 
he had the opijortnnity, have examined him 
closely as to what things should be done, and 
as to whether he thought that it mattered by 
wliat raeaTifl they were done, and he would have 
concluded by compelling him to agree that what 
the vu-tuoua man must desii'e is to have the 
right things done at the right time and in the 
right way. Possibly he would have exposed 
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him in the course of the arguiiijoiit as a man whose 
inmost longing was not for justice but for a 
theatrical way of liTiiig+ Do not suppose that 
I am speaking of the great reformers, the men 
and women who are outraged by the continn- 
anoe of a plague of poverty in a world of i:ilenty, 
and who are unselfishly devoting their energies 
to the work of building a civilization in which 
such things are impossible. Do not even 
suppose that I am speaking of Musfiolini, or 
Stalin, or Hitler. I am t hill irin g rather of that 
enormous number of men and women who 
have an unholy craving to be led by a strong, 
ruthless man, and who go about sayings “What 
we want is a MussoUni'" or a- Chomwcll or some 
other dictator. These men and women, I am 
convinced, are inspired largely by a passion for 
the theatrical. They want a leader who can 
make life more exciting for them. MEsny of 
them are in revolt, less aga-in&t anythmg in the 
framework of society ttum agairust the dullness 
of their o’uti lives. They have lost the taste for 
the piolitics of the four-wheeled-cab kind, and 
long for motoT-medng-track pohtice, wbich will 
bring sensational thrilla into public life. 

If I were a candidate without any pohtieal con¬ 
victions and eager only to get into Parhament, 
1 think I should pubhsh an election-poster an¬ 
nouncing that my pohey was a pohey of action^ 
and should leave the electors to guess -what, if 
any^ were the other items of my programme. 
In every speech I should say: 'What we need is a 
man -who can get things done. Is tlie Prime 
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Minister such a man? Ib Mr^ Lana bury auoh a 
nian? No. Lailies and gentlemenj If yon do me 
the hononr of returning metoibe House of Com¬ 
mons I promise you I will mabe it my first and 
only buBineee, from the moment T enter it, to 
get things done. We have had enongli of wordB, 
words, words. What we want is not words but 
deeds. "What most of us feel is that it is time th is 
great Empire got a move on. There can be no 
standing still. My policy is a policy of Forward, 
and my motto is ^'Action, action, actionr^ The 
preBent eriais calls, aa all great crises have called, 
for a Man. Send twenty Men to the House of 
Commons, and that old lady will begin to sit up. 
What we’ve got to do, ladies and gentlemen, is to 
get together, and when weVe got together it must 
foUow, as the night the day, that wc’ll get things 
done. Let na all put our slioulders to tbe wheeh 
Let us step on the gas. Let us, if necessary, 
get rid of the brake. Forward, ladies and 
gentlemen, to a new and better worlds T do not 
imagine that I could got away with this fatuous 
speech myselfp I am eoiivinced+ however, 
that, if a man could be found who was fool 
enough to be able to bebeve wiiat he was saying, 
and if he uttered jiiBt such empty phrases, bawi- 
ing them out at the top of a powerful voice, 
with his eyes buJging out of their sockets and 
the veins standing out on his temples^ he would 
in time gather a great crowd round him and end 
as a Member of Parliament. For what wo need 
is a Man, Only if we discover a Man can we bo 
sure of getting things done. And so forth. 
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RON UNCI ATION Ib a matter in regard 



X to which feeling usually runs high. It is as 
though mankind, having invented articulate 
speechj realized that it would be aseless unleas 
there was a general agreement to uso more or iesa 
the same aouiidia to indicate the same things. 
Even the displacement of the accent ie some¬ 
times enough to make a word unintelligible to 
the hearer. ^Vhen I was in Madrid last- spring, 
for example, I asked a tasi-dxivcr to t^Like me to 
the Palace Hotel, lie said that ho had never 
heard of it, and a number of other taxi-diivers 
whom he consulted profea&ed to be e(iuall 5 r 
ignorant, though my friends and I repeated the 
words several timee ^'vith the usual English 
pronunciation. At last, intelligence da^^^led in 
the tasi-diiver's features, and ho cried: 'Ah, 
Pah-laas/ The difFcrenoe in pronunciation waa 
slight, but it was enough to prevent under¬ 
standing. Probablj^ if a Spaniartl came to 
London and asked to be directed to tho Pah-ldaa 
Theatre, he would have to repeat his inquiry 
several times before he was understood. 

If diSicultics of this kind arise l>etwe 0 n eiti- 
z-ens of different countries over a slight change 
in the sound of a word, it is no wonder that 
human beings aspii'c after a standard pronun¬ 
ciation which will reduce as far as j^osaible the 
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oh anc&.s of misuTiderstanding. Bocaiise of this aa- 
piratioiit even children greet a mLaprononnoed 
word with mockery* The reading class in an 
jnfantfl* school can ho thrown into fits of laughter 
by the miepronniiciation of a word. At a later 
atage^ such pronunciations as Vehemminent’ for 
‘vehement* or ^dettermindod* for ‘determined' 
arc greete<l with superior and joj^l derision. 
The convention of speech is on© of the first 
conventions that the child learns to respect. 
And in ibis the child obeys a wise instinct, iSince 
speech is merely a collection of conventional 
sounds, in dealing with which originality of pro- 
mmciation is naually a mark of sheer ignoraneo, 
It la true that the chiLd^s scorn of pronun¬ 
ciation other than hia own arises pEixtly from his 
habit of regarding everything unusual as fuimy, 
Many English eblldren think the Scottish kilt 
funnyj and French gesticulations funny. I 
myself, growing up in Belfast, looked on the 
perfectly correct pronunciations of English 
visitors aa funny. They seemed to mo to call 
Ireland ‘Aliland* and vrater *w'atah\ As for 
their attempts to pronotince same of the place* 
names of Ulster* such as ALoghill* it was one 
of tb© joys of my infancy to listen to them. I 
have heard Englishmen mispronouncing even 
such simple names us Colcraino,. Strabanc, and 
UonegaL £3ome writers have attributed the 
tendency to laugb at mispronunciations to 
snobbery or to a sense of cIeiss supcrioilty* That* 
they say, is why we laugh at th© Cockneyisms 
of Sam Weller and his father and the brogue 
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of MulvEiOey. I believe thife to be nonsense. 
I felt no elasE superiority to tbo English visitors 
‘wbose pronunciatioiis amused me. I regarded 
Engliahmcn^ on the contrary^ vrith a religioua 
reverence in comparison with which llr. Kip¬ 
ling’s Iniperialiam aeoms half-hearted. The 
comedy of mispronirnoiation ia, it seems to me^ 
though touched with derision j largely the comedy 
of the unejcpected* For example^ I saw nothing 
comic in the familial' mispronunciations of my 
nurse. She aaid ^poalisman'' for policeman^ 
called bread "^braid’ and tea ‘tay% and said 
‘adv^rtiae^ and 'advertisement’ in the old- 
fashioned way. To me it waa the accent of 
Oxford, not the accent of Ballymacarret, that 
seemed funny. Only on the nsaumption that I 
had an inferiority complex which made me 
hostile to Oxford could thia be'interpreted as a 
form, if an inverted ono^ of snobbery. 

Derision of nnuEual prononciations, however, 
can ho justified oveu on utilitarian grounds. 
We want to hve in a world of mutual under¬ 
standings and we feel that, for this purpose, it 
does not much matter how we pronounce w"ords 
so long as we all prononnee them in the same way- 
Peeling this, we long for an authority which will 
settle for us the beat pronunciation of the age. 
Not that wc desire a dictator of speech. What 
we want is a dictionary-maker who will tell 
iLB how w^ords are usually pronounced and spelt by 
educated men and women in our own time. It 
may be argued that the speech of educated peoiiJe 
is no purer than the speech of the Somerset 
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pea*santry; bi-it, ae. their vocabulary ie larger 
and more in harmony with the vocabulary of 
literature j moat people have agreed to accept 
the spec eh of the educated classes aa the standard 
of correct apeech. Without some such agree-^ 
ment, no one would dare to compile a pronoun¬ 
cing dictiionary, rather, perhaps, we aliould 

have acorea of dictionaries—an Oxford I^ic- 
tionar5'‘, a Cockney Dictionai^yj a I>evonflhixe 
Dictionary^ a Yorkshire Diction ary^ an Anglo- 
Wehih Dictionary, and ao forth, all of them 
recommending different pronunciations of wordSj 
especially in regard to the vo’wcl sounds. 

though 1 cannot pronounce Englieii cor¬ 
rectly, am glad of the existence of a standard 
to which everybody is supposed to ai^proximate* 
Without such a standard there would be per¬ 
petual conlii&ion in the English-speaking parts 
of these islands. Even as it is, dl0ereiioes of 
accent In Enghah are constantly leading to mie- 
understanding. I remember how, many years 
agOj a- friend of mine, au art-student, came to 
live in lodgings in London, and how, one day, 
feeling a little out of aorta, ho told his landlord 
that he had a headache h He pronounced the 
word a^ it is commonly pronounced in Belfast^ 
*heddickh and it req[uired a long conversation, 
much of it at cross^purposea^ before he could 
rid his landlord of the idea cither that he had 
eaten a haddock which had made him ill or 
that he was asking to be given a haddock for 
breakfast next morning. I think 1 have told 
Bomewhere before of a similar difficulty in which 
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I myaelf was involved as a resnit of connicting 
pronunciations, when I first came to London. 
SufiForing from a sore tliroat, I went into a little 
cTiGDiiet's shop in the neighbourhood of Euston 
and asked for some pine pastilles. The chemiat 
was eitremely Cockney in hla speech, and, ob^ 
vlously thinking that when I said 'pine' 1 meant 
'j^ain*, he asked me, ^Wot sort- of a. pine do yon 
want them for?' I said that I didn't want them 
for a pain, but merely wantLxl a tin of pine 
pastilles. he persisted, *but wot I’m 

asking you is, where have you got this pine?’ 
If I had been readier-'nnttefL I should have ro- 
phed, T have a pine in my throat/ But I never 
thouglit of it, ajid in despair I had to change tho 
word and the thing to glycerine. 

A standard pronunciation would free us from 
difiiculties of that kitid^ I do not much care 
whether Englishmen decided to pronounce 
pain "pane^ or ‘pine’, provided that they all 
pronounce it in the one way or the other. I 
hold* however, that there should be a fairly 
rigid standard of correct epoech, and that all 
clergymen, actors, public speakers, and B.B.C. 
announcers should be expected to conform to it. 

How, then, are we to discover this standard 
except in tho norm of educated speech? Re- 
formers may wish to amend speech so as to 
restore the long ‘e’ to 'ethics' and the long 'o’ 
to 'Socrates’; but most of us arc content to 
as accept the established usage, even if it began 
a mispronunciation. Being of the same mind 
as the majority, 1 cannot help feeling that Mr. 
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Rcmard Shaw aud bis fbHow-mcmhcrE of tho 
conimittoe that adviee.s tho B.B.C- about tbo 
pronunciation of Englieh are going the wrong 
way about their busmeBs, They Beem to believe 
that what is wa-ntefl of them is, not to discover 
how words are actuaDy pronounced by good 
speakers^ but—in some cases at least—how the 
present pronunciation could be improved for 
broaclcaeting purpoEos. Mr. Shaw definitely 
lays it down that, for the purposes of wireless 
and the telephone, 'we have to get rid not only 
of imperfect pronunciations but of ambiguous 
To my mind, if this la tame of wirelftBBj 
it must he equally tmo—much truer indeed— 
of ordinary life. If it is important to pronounce 
^immanent’ with the accent on the second syb 
lahle for tJie sake of clarity when a trained 
announcer speaks the word into a microphone ^ 
how' much more necessary la the new pronun¬ 
ciation among the echoes of the Albert Hall or 
amid the deafening chatter of a dean^a dinner* 
table! Yet the reformed pronunciation happens 
to be wrong, and it is not the business of the 
to broadeaBt WTong pronunciations into 
tlie homes of the innocent. 

Some of the reforms recommended by llr. 
Shaw’s committee cannot even be defended 
on the ground that they get rid of ambiguity. 
‘Despicable’ and 'disputable^, with the accent 
on the first syllable, w^hen articulaied clearly^,, 
bring no cloud of misundei*standLng into the 
mind of the hearer. Mr, Shaw even maintains 
that ‘decadent^ should be pronounced with the 
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accent on the eeeond syllabic, for aoBthetic 
reasons. The answer is that it isn’t. 

Mr. Shawj however, is a born nonconfoTmist. 
His genius is the richer for his nonconformity; 
but the genius of the artist, which is individu* 
alisticj is essentially diSerent from the talent 
of tho authority on speech, which is submissive 
to authority and a slave to evidence. We do 
not ask a dictionary-maker to tell na how ho 
thinks ^tomato’ ought to be pronounced^ but 
how it is; actually pronounced by good speakers. 
In the same way, we do not want Mr, Shaw and 
his follow-committceDneu to tell us how *Con- 
duit Street* would be pronounced in thoir ideal 
world. All that we ask of them is to find out 
how ‘Conduit Street” is j^ronounced in England 
in the year 1934A 

Unless the committee accepts the best con¬ 
temporary speech as the standard, of pronun¬ 
ciation, a door will be open to all kinds of changes 
based on mere caprice- Tho committee nxay 
one day decide that “plough’ and “though* and 
^hough’ and all words ending in ^ough’ sliould 
be pronounced so as to rhyme with “enough*. 
For the sake of euphony they may call Licioestcr 
Square %ie-cess-ter Squaro” and restore the ‘w’ 
sound to Chiswdok. Tliat is tho worst of original 
genius. No man of genius ought over to be 
allowed to sit on a committee. If he is^ he will get 
things done even if they are tho wrong things. 

1 Mr. Lloyd Jam&Sy howevet* defends ^Ckin-dew-it 
fcitreot’ on groiuid that that is how it is usually pro* 
iiouncod in the street itaelf. 


XIV, The Old Prison 






O R the Old Pristm Hou^te/ Thus a E^unday- 
paper advertiaement announced the alter- 
natrivo name of a iioiJse for aale—a. house in 
which I once lived. I do not know what Idnd 
of prisoners were kept there^ or what were tbei r 
puniahnicnts within tho^e thick wallst it was a 
house that had outlived dynastiei^j. but most of 
the evil in its hietor 3 " had. been forgotten. There 
was an owl that Eved between the ceiling of the 
top room and the roof and stumbled noisily 
about among the rafters in the small houre lilte 
the ghost of a captive in medieval armour, and 
there wae a took, for a brief season who made us 
feel that we were living under the thumb of a 
jader, sending us up imcatable dtshes that we 
dared not leave uneaten. The cook certainly 
frightened us: tvc suspected her, indeed, of being 
a dangerous criminal of the male sex disguised 
and on the run: that, howeverj may have been 
the effect of her dishes on the imagination. Apart 
from the owl and the cook, the sliadcs of the 
prison-house had been dissipated by time. 

Never till I went to live in the house had I 
lived in the countrj^ all the year round. The 
country till then had been to me a place of long 
summer visits, of occasional Christmas or Easter 
holidaysp of idle walks on Saturdays and Sun¬ 
days. The custom of closing the schools in the 
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second half of summer may have something 
to be aaid for it, but it has this disadvantage 
that the town child grows up, aa a rulo, without 
mucli cbanoo of becoming intimate with the 
country in the full bloom and variety of the year. 
August ia a fine month, but May and Juno are 
finer. If it is good for boys and girls to leave off 
learning Latin and Greek for long spells,, it 
would surely bo beat that they alioiild do this 
when the trees are full of singing bircL and the 
nests are fuU of eggs and< the whole world is a 
garden. For myself, even as a boy, I knew the 
song of the yeUow-hammer, for he sang through 
the summer; and in town, aa T lay awalce at 
dawn, I could listen to lialf the l;)irds from Noah/ti 
Ark singing in the garden. But most of the 
common birds I could not have identified either 
by eye or by ear,^ and I w^as no more learned 
about flowere or even about trees. I was a 
child of the streets, not of the fields, and I had 
all but settled down into the condition of a 
lifelong ignoramus when I "went to hve at the 
Old Prison House ► 

I amj, no doubt, still an ignoramTl^J: I can ne ver 
go deep into botany and ornithology. But at 
least I have spent days and weeks and months 
in the country, and have eat under my ov»ti 
sycamoro—at a roEiaonable rent—hstening to the 
wiUow-^Ten. I do not know who had planted 
the sycamoro in the centre of tho one little 
square of green la^vn in the garden l>ehiiid the 
house. It was an insane thing to do, as the 
sycamore is one of the fevr trees under which it 
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is uncomfortable to eit. It a charming tree 
at the tiitme of its first floTveringj but no sooner 
has one noticed this than it begins to drop a 
gentle rain^ sticky as honey, on everybody and 
every tiling under its branches. At the same 
timo^ this sycamore was the most beautiful 
of all sycamores: it was lit up by the presence 
of a bird and a song so enchanting that, as one 
watched and listened, one could almost have 
believed that the miBcries of mankind were an 
illusion. I do not think that, before that time^ 
I could have recognized a willoW'WTGn; but to 
He in a hammock and to be sung to by one* 
sunny morning after sunny maming, was to bo 
convinced that, of all the birds that visit these 
ishmdsj tho willow-wren's song is the loveliest. 
Ho himself is as graceful as his song: he is the 
very spirit of the leaves and the sunlight tiiat 
ie scattered through them. He is brief; he is 
repetitive: but what a perfect shape of song] 
If I had not gone to live in the country I should 
nover have known this. I should havo hoard tho 
first willow-wren singing in tlie garden at Hamp¬ 
stead without recognition and without excite* 
ment, for it is an odd fact that one has to Imow 
the names of birds in order to enjoy their songs 
to tiie foUn There is an eutvancement of dis¬ 
covery^ but the entranoement is not comploto 
till it haa been fixed in a word^ a namoj that will 
remain in the memory. To remember having 
heard an unknown bird singing exq^uisitcly 
does not give us the same^deaeure as to remember 
having houjxl a definite bird—a willow'-’wren, 
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a wren, a blackbird, or a nigLiingale—ringing 
exquisitely* Savages attribute a magic in-, 
fluence to names. They beKevo that to know 
a child’s name is to poasesa power over it. 
Whether or not it is the poaacssive instmot in us 
that ia gratified by the knowledge of the names 
of birds, there ia no doubt that the knowledge 
of thoir names immensely increases our pleEisuro 
in their aongs. 

It may be contended that we eonld acquire 
a groat amount of this knowledge without ever 
going outside London. Yon need not go beyond 
Hampstead Heath to discover the cudmo, the 
ja 3 % the kingfisher^ the redwing, the nuthatch^ 
the carrion crow, and scores of other bu*ds. You 
can find the spotted flycatcher and the leaaer 
apotted woodpecker in Kew Gardens. At Binh' 
mond, herons and grebes and green wood¬ 
peckers are almost common. This is perfectly 
true,, but it is also true that the townsnian has 
so many distractions that ho seldom spenda the 
whole day lolling in the garden or wandering on 
heaths and in parks. He haa ao much to do that 
he can do nothing very much, I ahould feel 
rcstlesa after an hour or ao in a deck-chair in 
a town garden. In the country, on the other 
hand, I am content to ait lazily in a garden, if 
not osaetly firom sunrise, at least from the time 
at which I rise myself, till sunset and after. 
This gives the birds a chance, as it were, of 
showing themselves. The impatient man will 
have left his hammock half an hour before tho 
tree-creeper alights to mako its moiise-Uke run 
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up the wooden wall of the barn. He will bo 
inaidje tlio bouiie answering letters when tho 
greater spotted woodpeokec pays its rare and 
apprehensive visit to the stem of the apple-tree* 
Happily married goldfinehea vrUl return to the 
aecompaniment of a song as delightful as their 
colours to their nest in the pear-tree^ while he ie 
away babbling into the telephone. Ho will be 
out buying a magazme while the swallows aro 
teaching their youngs hesitant as bathers on a 
cold day taking their first plunge^ to fly. It 
ivas as an inmate of the Old Prison that for the 
flrst time in my life I overcame this townsman’s 
fatal restJeEsness and was content to sit and 
watch the day paasmg. T cannot overcome it in 
Hampstead. Kven if I had no work to do, there 
would be something else to distract me. I aome- 
times wish I ’were back in tho Old Prison ► 

Even w'ork becomes pleasant hi a garden* 
And by work I do not mean selling things or 
buying things or scribbling on paper, but hoivestj 
hard workj digging the soLh To have one^a ot^ti 
spado in one’s hiinds eating into one’s own earth 
is an occupation for a king. It is wearisome— 
it ia even humiliating for the begiimer when he 
discovers that ho has haLf-ruLned the garden 
by digging up the subsoil and throw^ing it on the 
aurfaeo—but witix what an ardour of hope tho 
new, shining-edged spade ia thrust into the 
ground! The crops are already half-grown in 
the imagination. Fox' the hrat time in one^s 
lifcj one appreciates the beauty of ixitatoes. 
There is not a vegetable so mean that tho mitiate 
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gar donor cannot becomo its enthuamstia partisan. 
The poflflesfiive iiMtincb make& him. look forward 
to the appearance of his own turnips and his own 
Brusaols sprouts as if he Tvere preparing for a 
banquet of the gods. There could }>e no greater 
pi oof of tho appeal of gardening to the imagina¬ 
tion tJian the fact that it has. enabled men to 
look with a fatuous fondness on vegetable 
marrows. It must have boon gardeners with 
their passion for huge achievements who first 
popularized that monstrous squelch of insipidity. 
They feel something akin to the boastful Joy 
of parenthood as they watch the reptile fruit 
slowly assuming the dimensions of the Fat Boy 
of Peckham. I have knovm that unholy joy 
myselfn I should know it again if I went Ijack 
to tho Old Prison House. For who even that 
loathes vegetable marrows could, if he had a 
garden, r&sieti the temptation to gi^ow them and 
see them day by day getting bigger and bigger? 

It is true that my family maintained that I did 
none of the real work in the garden—that I 
merely w^alked about wdth gardening-books while 
tho others were w^orking and read pas^ge* 
out proving that whatever they bad just done 
was wrong. I do not deny that I sought gui¬ 
dance from books and that, ae a result of doing 
so, I was able to point out various errors into 
w'hich the others fell in the poEitioning of pea- 
sticks, the thinning of carrots, and the pinching 
of broad bcanB. My aetivitios, howiovor, were 
physical as well as intellectuaL It was not the 
others, but I, who planted the row of sliallots, 
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for in^stancoj fio neaiT the that, \s^henever 

the west wind blew, it sent a gentle odorous 
waft lawnwards that made the place unii^ihabi- 
table for anybody who disliked the emeK of 
onions. The infructuo^is leek-bed, the rathe eoa- 
lottuces than ran to seed—theaoj too, were evi¬ 
dences that I had not l:»een a more book-reading 
idler. When I look back on my life in the garden 
of the Old Priaon HonsCj indeed, I see m 3 rBelf 
as one of the world^'s workers eculptured by 
Rodin. That, perhaps, is why I think of the 
house with auch reminiscent tendernese, almost 
forgiving the red-headed cook hor maaterpieco of 
cruelty when ahe flung tablefipoonfuls of pepper 
into the otherwise ta^itelcsa soup. 


XV, Dinner 








GEN^TLElVLiN haa been -writing fi:om an 



address in Mayfair in defence of that com¬ 
paratively recent aoeial innovation, the cocktail 
party or the sherry-party. He claims that it 
has many points of superiority both to the 
■^afternoon at home* beginning about 4.30 and 
to the dinner-party^ Writing aa one of the older 
generation, he looks back with particular loath¬ 
ing to the many dmner-parties he has lived 
through. 'I am of opinion/ he declares, ^that 
generally speaking, the old-fashioned formal 
^nner-party was one of the most boring in¬ 
stitutions in the world, and I am glad that it 
is now almost extinct, not only for the sake of 
one*s pocket, but also for one^s enjoyment of 
life. Most of the older generation will remem¬ 
ber how often they had longed for it to be 
10.45* which usually the earliest hour at 

which guests felt they could leave, without 
giving offence, tlie house of a host with whom 

thov had dined/ 

■.* 

This is, indeed, a lugubrious return to make 
for all those lavish banquets that anguishevl hosts 
and hostesses provided for their guests in the 
pre-Georgian era. Pity for hosts might surely 
have induced the gentleman from Mayfair to 
keep up the noble pretence with which he once 
bade farewell at dinner-parties, murmuring as 
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he loft: ^Thaiilt you for one of the moat delight¬ 
ful evenmga I have enjoyed for 3 ‘eare,' For 
he may be sure that, if the guests wero bored^ 
the host was bored too. The hoatj too^ had his 
eye on the clock, wondering whether it had not 
stoppexi or whether it could really be only half- 
post nine- It was no fun for him to eit suppress- 
ing his yaTAma, while a bored guest bored him 
towards the edge of the grave by telling him 
how bored he w^as during hie last visit to the 
Riviera, The trouble about tho pro-Georgian 
dinner-party of tliis period was that both the 
host and the guests were utterly lacking in 
moral courage, Tho guests had not the courago 
to get up and leave for feax of giving ofPenee to 
the host. The host had not tlie courage to say, 
as soon as tho pall of boredom had fallen about 
tho end of tho first course: 'Look here, I can see 
this party is going to be a failure, I don’t know 
whose fault it is, yours or mine, but I think 
you had all better go home. Anyhow, Ihn off 
to the Kmpii'e.’ Instead of behaving in this 
honest fashion, host and guest sat on raging in- 
w'ardly against each other^ while every mouthful 
they swallowed, poisonous with the acid of 
wrath* became an engine of torture* ruinous 
to tho digestive tract, ruinous to the temper. 
By the end of tlie meAl every man and woman 
present was suficring not only fi*om acute indi¬ 
gestion, but from the most dangerous repres¬ 
sions, Never did i> 6 cudo-tEdipu 3 more ardently 
cherish a longing to murder his father than the 
pro-Georgian host longed to murder his gueata 
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or than eacli of tho male ^este longed to murder 
the and 3 more eagerly etill, the female 

neighbours who kept alternately cackling into 
one of his ears and making hie life a misery. 
Tills was called good mamiera in the pre- 
Geoi-gian era; but can it ever be good manners 
to wish to murder people who arc doing their best 
to be kind, to you? iBYeufi arrived too late to 
study the complexes that tbe old-fashioned 
dinner-party gave rise to, I am sure that if he 
had flourished in the reign of Queen Victoria 
he would have discovered that the West End of 
London was full of neurotics simply because half 
the nice people who were invited to dimier-pai’tiea 
were secretly praying for a aafe axiiKirtiiiiity to 
murder the nice people who had invited them. 

I have never mj^'sclf been able to take this 
gloomy view of dimior-partiea- I shrank from 
parties in my childhood if they involved dancing; 
but waa always partial, as the Victorians used 
to say^ to any entertainment where there was 
anything better than usual to cat. There was 
a time when X looked forward vidth keen anti¬ 
cipation to a Sunday-school soiree. Conver- 
saaiones and social meetings—‘whA-t visions the 
words call up of banquets of all the cakes that 
are knoum in Paradisci I did not then know 
the phrase ad ^£6; but in how ad lib^ a spirit I 
sat in those illuminated assemblies assimilating 
into my being creamy snowballs, sugar-topped 
castles, shortbretids^ sponge-cakes^ jam-filled 
crescents, and the other masterpieces of tho 
great confectioners of old. No boredom there. 
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la the young oalf bored iv? ho pushos his muEzlo 
iiifco the bucket of buttermilk? Is the pig 
"bored at the trough'? 

Ill the same way the dinner-table on the oc- 
easion of a pixrfy hcml an extraordinary fascina¬ 
tion for me. If the party wae given in our own 
house I w^ould spend hours beforehand j^eeping 
into cupboards to discover what delicacies were 
being prepared for it and being chaseti out of the 
kitchen and pantry for fear I should lay thieving 
hands on some precious stud that was meant 
for an elder wlio was probably too old to enjoy 
it+ When the gxiests had sat down to table, 
I looked yearningly at every dish as it arrived. 
I have been told that the inner coating of the 
stomach of a small child is covered with thou- 
sands of little mouths that at the sight of beau¬ 
tiful things to eat open cravinglyj lijte the beaks 
of young birds in the nest wdien a parent biid 
ajjproaehcs to feed them. I believe this to be 
true. Many of these months then opened plead¬ 
ingly at sight of salmon and cucumber* All 
opened wddo simultaneously at sight of such a 
varietysuch a foison^ of jelMea and creams as 
the world has not seen aince. 1 do not wish it 
to be thought that 1 am a glutton; I am on the 
whole indifferent to food; but on such occasions 
I certainly ate twice what I needed from the 
sheer force of imagination. What I ci'aved 
for was not food but beauty, and I absorbed 
beauty till I could absorb no more. It is this 
early association of dinner-parties with wliat 
the Greeks called to I thinks that has 
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prevented mo from over taking sides with the 
de=ipn.ophobea in later life. 

I had all the better chance of enjoyizig diimer* 
parties in thoso days, because 3 was too young 
to be expected to talk. I cM^uld devote myself 
single-mindedly to the- enjoyment of the food 
to the aQcompa.mmenfc of the pleasant sea-music 
of the eonversation and laughter of the guests. 
That^ I ftmey, is the secret of the perfect enjoy¬ 
ment of a dinner-party. The gentleman from 
Mayfair, no doubt, belonged to a set in which 
the guests vTsre expected to tallc at table. Worse 
dtil], they were expected to t^alk Every¬ 

one will agree that it must be an avful situation 
for a man who wishes to concentrate his entire 
mind and soul and body on the enjoyment of the 
most glorious lobster he has tasted for years 
to be mterrupted by a woman who wishes to 
know what he thinks of Mr. Gladstone. At such 
a moment, a man who loves lobster has no 
thoughts to spare for Mrn Gladstone. Let Mr. 
Gladstone march through rapine and plunder 
to the dismemberment of tho Empire* the man 
who loves lobster is too busy dismembering 
the lobster to care about that. It was probably 
in an attempt to suppress tho vile distraction 
of conversation during meals that Englishmen 
for centuries tried to give themselves the repu¬ 
tation of being strong and silent. Possessing 
such a reputation, they could ait dumb over their 
dishes without appearing rude. 

At the same time* some Idnd of noise at the 
diiuier-table is esscntiaL The soxmd of knives 
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clicking on plates is not enough. An ahno^st 
entirely siteiit dining-room, crowded with guests^ 
ia unnerving. It w'as in order to provide a noisy 
alternative to conversation at meals that res- 
taurant bands were first instituted* For a time 
everybody was happy till it was discovered 
that the noise of a band was even more inimical 
to the enjoyment of food than the sound of 
one's neighbour's voice asking booxo silly ques¬ 
tion that called for an answer. On the whole, 
the best solution of the difficulty about providing 
the right kind of noise at table seems to me to be to 
suppress conversation and make general 

conversation compulsory* While the converea- 
tion is general the people who prefer talking to 
eating—and thoro arc many such—could provide 
the necessary accompaniment of noise^ making 
themselves happy and making the eaters even 
happier. Or it might be better still to hire a pro¬ 
fessional conversationalist for a dinner-party who 
would talk brilliantly except in the intervals bo- 
t'ween the courses, leaving the host and the guests 
to their proper business of eating and drinking* 
There are, I admit, people wko enjoy eating 
and talking at the same time; but this may 
be a comparatively modem corruption of the 
natural instinct to waate no words over oner’s 
food. In any case, however, it seems to me that 
a talkative dinner-party is better than no party 
at aU, and that to be bored by dinner-parties 
is tire very extreme of zuisanthropy. I myself 
am no misanthrope. I seldom leave a dinner* 
party till my boat looks grey and tired. 
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EMBKKS of Parliament have been point* 



It a ing out to the House of Commons for the 
thoueandtli time that speed is not the cause of 
road accidents. There are few things more 
creditable to human beinga than faith, and when 
faith proves to be impregnable against all the 
assaults of fact imd unhallowed reason we 
honour it even when we do not share it» There 
aro few faiths of our time that have stood all 
the toats more magnificently than the belief of 
eertain Members of Parliament in the innoconco 
of speed. The number of deaths and other 
accidents on the roads mounts up, and the 
greater the number the stronger grows the oon- 
viction that epeed had nothing to do with them. 
The M.P.fl admit that there must be a mysteri¬ 
ous cause of road aecidenta somewhere, but, 
trjr as they wilh they cannot mako out what it 
js. All they arc certain of is that speed is not 
the villain of the piece. 

We cannotj I admit, fairly make speed the 
culprit until we have considered aU possible 
alternatives. It is only reasonable, for example, 
to ask ourselves whether the multipheity of road 
accidents may not be largely due to the exis¬ 
tence of children and old people. Every one who 
has studied chi Id-life knows how' children regard 
fast traffic merely as a means to their amusement. 
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In the old days of horse-traffic they delil:ierately 
organised races aeroee the street under the noses 
of trotting horse?. They play on lailway tracks 
when the eyes of’their elders arc off them. In 
the absence of the isoliee^ they play football in 
the street till the hooting moljorist has all but 
run them down. They have'aJsi> unpleasant 
habit of suddenly che*?ing each other Irom the 
pavement lUtrO the middle of the road,' and 
wrestling with each other, so prcoccupied“%rith 
their enjoyments that they have no eyes for 
oncoming motor-lorricB. The child, in other 
words,^ has a habit of impeding the motorist 
th<at can be very annoying. The motorist has 
cither to take bis foot off the accelerator or 
hoot a}iead and risk Imoeking the clnld down. 
Which is he to do? After aU^ he is not respon- 
eiblo for the children’s foUy or for the foUy of 
their pai‘ents in allowing them to play in the 
street. If anybody must suffer, surely it ought 
not to be he, who is innocent of every tiling 
except a desire to make a proper use of his car 
on a public highway. I fear—^in fact, T am sure 
—that children cannot entirely be acquitted of 
blame for accidents on the road. 

As for old people^ everybody knows howr the 
suppleness of the lege diminishes with age, and 
wiiat an imeonscionable time an old woman 
of eighty takes to cross a London street. I 
watched an old woman crossing Holbom the 
other day, and it w^as almost pathetic to see her 
helplessness to adapt herself to the conditions 
of modem traffic. Even wheiij during a lull in 
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the trafficp &he hobbl&d ofE to an ialand in the 
middle of the atroot eho hobbled eo elo'udy that 
motor-caxs that were acarcely In sight when she 
began her journey had.tjc^ alow'down to enable 
her to reach the inland in safety. She then 
stood on the island, nerTously waiting for an 
opening to get.a^jross. She made several hesi¬ 
tating to sot out, ffiightcining ono 

motoiist after another unnecessarily. She 
like a relic of a dying worlds standing bewildered 
on the shore of the tumultuous tide of progress . 
There was room for sneh as she in centuries of 
somi-civihaed slowness. Is there any room 
for her to-day^ How is it po;9sible for a de¬ 
celerated old woman and an accelerated new 
car to share the same London street in safetyl 
And if, in the interestB of road safety, one of the 
two muBt go, who that believes in progress can 
doubt which it ought to be? X cannot help 
think m g that if children and old people were 
confined to their houses in crowded areas and 
forbidden to use the streets, the figures for 
motoring accidents would be subattmtialiy 
dimiuislied. 

Even then, however, a number of speed- 
impeders would remain, and accidents would 
stiU happen. The ordinary pedestrian as well 
as tho cliild and the old person takes extra¬ 
ordinary risks in crossing tho road. There arc 
pedestrians who take a i^erverse delight in 
holding up motorists and who get into the hedge 
s*s slowly as possible when they hear a motor- 
horii behind them in a narrow country lane. 
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There is a ridicnloua tradition in England, that 
the pedeatrian has tJie right of the road; and tlie 
pedestrian often aets on the assumption that 
Uns includes the right to obstruct motorists 
in their use of the road. Can motoriata be 
blamed if they, for thoix part, act on the 
sumption that the wheela of the motor-car are 
the wheels of progress, and that it is the slow¬ 
ness of the pedestrian, not the speed of the 
motorist, that makes the roads dangerous? 

It is easy indeed to make out a case for the 
theory that the majority of accidents are due, 
not to Sliced, but to slowness^ In nine accidents 
out of ten it will be found that somebody was 
too slow to get out of the way in time. If the 
slower party of the two had had just a little 
more speed, the other party would have missed 
him. This ia true not only as regards ].>edeatrian0 
but as regards cyclists and slow motorists. 
What an obstructive nuiaanoo the cyclist can 
be, every one who has driven a car knows. And, 
as for the slow motorist. It is a wcU-lmown fact 
that he is even more dangerous than tlie pedes* 
trian^ How selfishly he takes up half tJie road 
compelling the faster motorist behind bim to 
pass Viim in the wrong place and so risk a smash 
involving two or three carst I have so often 
suffered from the Eelfishness of the alow driver—■ 
the road tortoise as he might be called in con¬ 
trast to tlie road-hog—that I can sympathize 
with those who denoimoe him as the most 
dangerous of all the users of the road. 

From what I have T^rrltten, it will he clear 
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that I am not one of thos^ who believe that 
speed IS the cause of all road accidents. And 
yet I cannot help believing that the uaual cause 
is excessivo ex^ed at the particular moment 
of the accident. Almost any speed is safe on 
an ideal road on which everj" driver, every 
cyclistj and. every pedestrian does tlie right thing 
at the right moment. Unfortunately, such ideal 
roads do not exist in England. On the actual 
roads you arc al-ways sure to find a amall per¬ 
centage of fools and incomi-ictcntj^, some in 
motor-cars, some on i^icyclesj and soma on foot. 
In such circumstances, the good driver ia the man 
who drives at such a pace that ho will always 
be able to pull up in time to avoid an accident 
caused by a fool. Many drivers set out with 
the assumption that every other user of tl^e roads 
will behave perfectly, and make no allowance 
for the imperfeetions of human ixatune. They 
take for granted that every other driver will 
give the right signal and tiiat nobody, whether 
motorist or pedestrian, will cross the road till 
it is safe to do so* It is not possible to drive 
safely, however, except on the assumption that 
a number of other people will make mistakes. 

The ultimate sin in driving, how^ever, is not 
the amiable sin of believing that everybody 
else wiU behave with common sense, hut the 
rmatniable sin of impatience* Hurxy^j not speed, 
is the cause of road accidents. Believing this, 
I pay very little heed to the arguments of those 
w"ho object to the imposition of a thirty-mile 
speed-Iiiuit m crowded areas on tho groimd 
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tJiat moBTb of the acoidents oeeur when cara are 
travelling at moderate sx>eed^. In the first 
placej I do not accept their evidence. Evidence 
about speed ie usually given at an inquest, 
and at inquests dead men tell no talcs, Spee- 
tatorfl cannot always estimate the speed of a 
car^ and the surviving driver, apart from his 
natural desire to underestimate the speed at 
whi ch he woe driving at the time of the accident^ 
frequently tells the coroner how fast he thinks 
he was driving at the actual moment of the 
accident, not how fast he was driving before 
he slowed down in an attempt to avoid the 
accident. I am sure that;^ if he could apeak the 
truth, ho would confese, in nine cases out of 
teuj tliat he was hurling and taking certain 
risks wth his own life and the lives of other 
people in doing so. A thirty-mile speed-limit 
in town wiE at least do something to discourage 
the impatient motorist iroin hurrying to excess. 
It has already done eo in Oxford^ and the 
<liminution of hurry Las resulted in a diminution 
of accidents. 

The impatient man—the man who does not 
know when it is the right moment to go slow, 
as well as when it is the right moment to go fastj 
’—has always been a curse to hie fellow-men. 
In war he has led armies to disaster i in revolu¬ 
tions he has destroyed the happineas and the lives 
of thousands of his fellow-creatures. He feels 
that he is a man of action only when he is in a 
hurry, and he does not pause to count the con¬ 
sequences to other people. The modem craze 
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for dictatorship is largiely a < 5 raa;o for getting 
things done in a hurry. To me it seems that, 
on the contrary^ the chief need in modem polities 
13 not to get things done in a hurry but to get 
things done "wdth all humane speed—vrhicb, 
ultimatelyj I tbiiifc gets the best things done 
faster. Certainly the impatient motorist—an 
exception, it should be said^ among motorists^ 
most of whom drive oousideratoly-—with hie 
recklessness of the consequences of his impatience 
for others, is an impleasant symbolic figure of 
tho new age of hurry. To him other human 
beinge are simply obstructora of the tralfie, not 
fallible mortals with rights of their own who 
must be considered and for whom some allow¬ 
ance must be made^ If ho disappeared from 
the roads, I am eonvinced that accidents would 
Ixj reduced by ninety per cent in a single year. 
And at the end of the year ho himselT would 
have a much better chance of being alive to tell 
the tale. 
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B ETWJiEW thirty and forty yeares ago a little 
man in pinee-ness eat in a. little upstairs room 
in a mean street in Dublin^ and^ anrrounded by 
a litter of newspapers and correBpondenco on his 
desk and on the floor, made plans for the re¬ 
surrection of his country. He looked as little 
of a dreamer aa an oi*dinary Prenoli politician. 
He seldom made any display of erLthueiasm^ 
and he did not take the display of enthusiasm 
by other i^cople very seriously. He seemed to 
regartl eloquence aa one of the wicea of his 
countrymen, and to thinl?; that the country 
would be greatly benefited if speech-making 
ceased and demonstations with bands and 
banners were abolished. He himself cultivated 
the reticence of a Parnell- He was one of the 
most profoundly emotional men in Ireland, 
but Ills emotions were kept under iron control, 
One had only to look at his abnormaDy develoi>ed 
Jaw muEclea and liLa stpiare^ powerful shoulders 
to reahae the strength of will that lay behind 
hi ft habitual quietneg^. 

It required more than ordinary strength of 
TviU to set out hopefully on the task which he 
had imdertaken. He possessed neither money 
nor a popular following; and most people who 
had heard of his paper—and they were a small 
minority of his countrymen—w'ere convinced 
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that he ‘TToiild never be anything more than an 
iosignificant doctrinaire with a gift for saying 
bitter thmga about England and the Parlia¬ 
mentary Party. His few adherents were called 
Vainhow chasers'' by some and ^cranks and sore¬ 
heads' by others* ^Phey included, it is true, a 
number of city councillora as well as a number of 
poets; butj for the most part, the country re¬ 
mained perfectly indiSerent to them. 

Arthur Griffith was not in the ordmary aense 
of the word an extremist. He believed that 
the extremist policy of phy^sical force by which 
the Fordana had hoped to win the freedom of 
Ireland could result only in defeat and in a 
reaction which would weaken the Irish power 
of resistance for another generation. On the 
other hand, he believed that the policy of sending 
a delegation to "Westminster to ask for reforms 
and for lialf-mcaaiures was humiliating and W'as 
turning Ireland into an English provLneo. The 
Irish nation^ he heldj could be saved only by a 
policy which combined the pugnacity and pride 
of Fenian ism with a constructive national move¬ 
ment which, u nlik e a physical force movement, 
could not be crushed at a blow. 

He discovered his policy while reading—some 
Bay^ miia^eading^—Hungarian history. He based 
it, not on theoretic republicanism, but on a 
demand for the return of the Constitution of 
17S2. Or it might bo more accurate to say that 
he proposed to set up an Irish Parliament with¬ 
out England's consent, to establish Irish law 
courts, to build up national mdustriesj to make 
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tJie schoals ccnti^a of Trieli culture* to make every 
couiitj=' and diatrict council vidxat was called an 
'outpoftt of Irish nationhood’. The name of the 
policy was altered after a time from the ‘Hun¬ 
garian policy' to the ‘Sinn li’em policy’^ and 
by 'Sinn Pcin’ Griffith did not mean national 
jieiSalmcBa, but national self-confidence and 
national self-dependence. He held that Ireland 
need not wait to be a nation until it obtained 
the conjgent of the British Parliament, but that 
every individual Irishman was the Mali nation 
in little—that it was in his power immedi¬ 
ately to begin to rebuild the national life of hia 
countryj and by combination -wdtb others equally 
devoted and determined ultimately to regain 
its lil>ertyH 

Now it eo happens that, but for that policy^ 
tho Irish Free State would not lie in eJtistencc 
to-day. Many people seem to think that the 
Irish Free State waa won by physical force 
assisted by the sympathies of those in England 
and ill other countries who were outraged by tlie 
methods of the Black and TanSn The truth 
isj however* that what bronght tlie hist insur¬ 
rection to a successful issue was that, unlike all 
other Irish movements of the kind, it w'as based 
on, or* at least* allied to* the passive resistance 
movement of Arthur Griffith. After the release 
of the 1916 prisoners, it is doubtful wJiether a new 
physical force movement could have boon organ- 
ivied with any hope of success* if the framework 
of passive resistance had not been planned and 
brought into existence—a national Parliament 
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act up izL Dublin^ national laTT courts set up 
and obeyed tbrougbout tJie country, national 
police parading the streets Tvithin sight of the 
of&eial police. It was this framowork of passive 
resistance that enabled the Irish national move¬ 
ment to Teorgani 2 :e in the years after the War. 

It is all the stranger to remember tliat a little 
before the War both Sinn Fein and the Irish 
Repubhean Rrotherhood seemed to most people 
to be on the point of death. It lias beei^i aajd 
that at that time all the members of the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood could have been 
crowded into a concert-hall and, Griffith's 
attempt to run a daily pai>er having failed, his 
small party seemed to be disappearing for ever. 
The hope of Home Rule made the ina;9a of 
Nationalist Irishmen indifferent to all rival 
policies. If Ulster had not armed it is poasible 
that the ordinary Englishman to-day would 
never have known that eucli a polic^r as ‘Sinn 
Fein^ esistedn 

It was of Griffith tl^e man, however^ not of his 
polioyj that I thought when I read that last 
Sunday a procession of his fellow-countrymen 
was forbidden to lay flowers on his tomb. His- 
toryj I believej will regard him as the greatest 
constructive mind—or^ at least, the most 
effective constructive mind—that was ever 
devotecl to Irish politics. His mind was in one 
sense narrow: he was capable of bitter injustice 
to political opponents. At the same time^ he 
had a large-minded conception of nationality 
and wished to create an Irish civilization that 
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would ho GA ^usocptalile ultimately to tlie old 
Uniordata as to the NatioiialifitaH Politically * 
he preached hatred of England^ but he looked 
forward to peace with England as the Ideal. 
'I -want poaeo -with Englandhe declared in one 
of hie epeeehea, ‘but first let England take her 
one hand off Ireland^a throat and her other hand 
out of Ireland’s pocket.’ He automatically 
in the mantime took aides agaiust England in 
intemational politics* His paper was sup¬ 
pressed during the war as a seditious organ* 
He immediately brought out another paper* 
Sci&'^sors and FasCe^ consisting exclusively of 
passages from the English Press which had 
already been passed by the censor. He miide 
these innocent passages look so seditious that 
Sci&so^rs and Paste was also suppressed. 

He took no part in the rising of 191fi* and, it 
is believed, was not in favour of it- He was 
arrested all the same* however, and kept in 
solitude in Wandsworth Jail apart from the 
other prisoners as a specially dangerous re¬ 
volutionary* He was the moat cheerful of 
prisoners and made no attempt to prove his 
innocence, ^^hen he was offered his liberty 
on condition that ho would sign a paper prom¬ 
ising to al^taiu from revolutionary aetivity^ 
ho asked to be allowed to read it and then ciuietly 
tore it in pieeeE and threw It on the ground as his 
answer. 

When ho was allowed to mingle with hie 
fellow-prisoners in another jail* his calm clieer- 
fulness did much to make prison life bearable 
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to them. He ’w'^as most cheerful Tvhen there was 
least obvious reason to be cheerfuL He was 
equally impertiirbable in Dublin in later years 
when men in his position lived in constant danger. 
High-strung^ like all great journalists, he was, 
nevertheless^ incapable either of panic or of 
despair, and the worse Dublin Castle behaved, 
the more confident he became of the approach¬ 
ing freedom of Ireland. When the Treaty came 
ho was realist enough to see that here was a 
measure of freedom which, apart from the seces¬ 
sion of the Siic Countiea, in effect repealed not 
only the Union but the Conqueat* Hi^j fight 
for the Treatv and the strain of seeing a civil 
war raging over what seemed to him to be an 
empty phrase, just at the moment of triumph^ 
killed him,. Like iTohn Mitch cl, be ‘oared not 
twopence’ for republicanism in the ahatrticti he 
cared, only for the freedom of his country. One 
can scarcely think of himj indeed, without 
thinking of Mitchel—Mitchel of whom he once 
wTotc: ^When the Irish Nation need* explana¬ 
tion or apology for John Mitchel the Tri&li Nation 
will need its shroud.* History^ I imagine, will 
ei>eak in the same terms of Arthur Griflith. 
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O N looking tlirough a modem dictionary tlie 
other day* I found that the editors refused 
to acknoTAdedgc that the word ^record* can l>ear 
the meaning attributed to it in such phrases as 
'record time’ and "^rccord first-widget Etand’. 
1 heJieve it is true that for many yeara The 
Times never printed the word in this sense 
without carefuli}^ enclosing it in inverted commas, 
as though it were a vulgar intruder into the 
preserve of classical English. Tho very faot^ 
however, that even people who never used the 
word without inverted commas were frequently 
compelled to use it showed that it W'aa badly 
needed in the language. It was a useful abbre¬ 
viation of a long j>hraBe as ‘cab’ was a useful 
abbreviation of a long word; and it w as halU 
marked as good Enghsb the fact that every- 
body, from the cricket-loving bhuhop to the small 
punter on Epsom Downs, uttered it excitedly 
when a new record in a favourite sport was 
estabhshed* 

The present age simply could not have got 
on without tho word. Ovdng to the invention 
of specd-maJiing devices nnltnown before the 
end of tho nineteenth oenturyj and to their 
contmuoua improvement,^ scarcely a month 
passes without a rocord’^e \ming broken and a new 
record’s being made. A motorist fiics lilie a 
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bT:illet along Daytona Rcaoh at a speed un- 
appraaclied since the creation of the w'orld. 
A fc'fT months later, another motorist follows 
him and travels still faster; and* even if he la 
faster only by a few seconds, the whole world 
applauds him. The aeroplane alono has, since 
its invention, set up hundreds of records—the 
first flight across the Channel, the first flight 
across tlie Atlantic, the first east*to-wc&t flight 
acro&s the Atlantic, the first solo flight across 
the Atlantic, the first flight to Australia, the 
fastest flight to Australia, the longest flight, the 
highest flight* tlie fastest flight in the race for 
the Schneider Cup* and scores of others. The 
baEoonisis again have begun to make records 
that bring the planets nearer* and the speed¬ 
boats, no doubtj are setting ujy recorrls that 
will lead to the invention of speed-liners which 
will whisk us from Europe to America between 
two Bunacte. Even in the world of the old- 
fashioned steamship and railway train the 
passion for record-making haa been strong. 
Nation hBts done its beat to wrest from nation 
what has been called the ^blxie= ribbon of the 
Atlantic'. A railviray company feels that it has 
done sometliing ivorthy of an ode by Pindar 
when it enables one to travel from Swindon to 
London faster than any one has ever xnade the 
joxmney before. And every time a new record 
is made, a thrill of triumph is ex>mmunicated 
from the newspapers to the blood of mil! ions 
of readers. ‘Feetina lente* la the motto of an 
all but dead philosophy. We insist upon our 
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festmation's becoming faster and fa&ter. Why? 
Nobody knoTva. 

There is always^ of course^ the excitement of 
the racen The great sport of modern times is the 
race of the present to beat the past—even tlie 
immediate past. Wo may not be able to produce 
wiser men than Socrates, but we can travel 
from London to Brighton at a pace of which 
Socrates was incapable. We may have no poets 
to compare with Shakeapeare, but we can get to 
Paris many times as quickly as he. The pa&t 
had its own genius, but we have ours. In this 
rivalry between the past and the present I find, 
my sympathies divided. For me the past is 
peopled with majestic beings, legendary figures, 
and T am not sure that I should like to see them 
reduced to life size, and made oompetitora with 
men whom you might see at a table in the Savoy 
grill. There is a certain pleasure, for oxamploj 
in thinking of Samson aa a strong man on a 
scale unknoiAm in the world to-daVr How the 
poetrj’ would ^^anisli from his story if one were 
told that some strong maji appearing in a West 
End music-hall had been proved to bo stronger 
than Samson!; We demand demigodiS^ and, 
except for children, it is much easier to believe 
in demigods who belong to the past. Take 
actors, for example. No living actor can ever 
be the equal of Garrick or Edmund Kean in our 
imaginations. A great actor might appear to¬ 
morrow, but Garrick and Kean exercise a spell 
on ua, not only aa great actors but as legends. 
They are a part, not merely of history, but of 
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fiction. Sarah Bernhardt ^ Ellen Terry^ CoqueJiiij 
Henry Irving, theyj too, will be promoted in 
time into fiction: tlie proce;&:S, indeed, is already 
happening. Ttiey were greatj being alive; they 
will bo greater, being remembered as myttua of 
the pa^t. Living in the real world, we must 
have an ideal worlds and we must set it either 
in the past or in the future* As we Ivnow notiiing 
about the future, moat of ns find it easier to set 
it in the past. 

Some people may think that this worship of 
the past is a debilitating sentiment and that it 
is ^ lack of eelf-confidence in the 

present. There is no evidence, however^ that 
things have ever worked out in this way. An¬ 
cestor worship haSj as a rule, been a spur to 
descendants to emulate famous deeds* Crom¬ 
well’s men did not lose their capacity for action 
because they looked on Moses and Joshua aa 
lieroea of a stature unattainable by themselves. 
The example of Plutarch^s men l^as done more 
to inspire than to depress those who have studied 
Plutarch most piously during struggles for free¬ 
dom. One is more lilceiy to be incited to virtue 
bj*- believing that the ItnighLs of the Round 
Table were more than common men than bv 
lielieving that they were men of a physique and 
character that could not have stood the pace 
and rough-and-tumble of a twentieth-century 
llugby-football match^ It is a strange fact that 
to disparage the past in comparison with the 
present is usually the mark of greater cynicism 
than to disparage the present in comparison 
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■with the parflt. Hector's contemporaries had 
every right to criticize him; now that he is a 
figure of the past, however, ennobled by Homer 
into a my til j who without a twist in hie imagina¬ 
tion could belittle him‘^ 

During the preeent summer wc have been 
wutneaaing a competition between the present 
and the past on the Enghah tnrf. The present 
)ias been impersonated by Gordon Richards, 
the jockey: the pa^it by the shade of Ered 
Archer. Until this year no English fockey had 
ever ridden ao many ’winning mounts in a seaKon 
aa Frefl Archer, Tins year it became ob’P'ious 
that Richards was going to beat Ei^ed Archer's 
record, and a ’whole nation (millions of whom 
have never seen a horse-race) found itself ex¬ 
citedly foUovdng Richard's aeore, feeling that 
the world of to-daj=' was about to triumph over 
the world of yesterday. Richards became our 
representative, our champion, in the race with 
the past. We desired his victory all the more 
because everybody wdio knew him praised not 
only his genius, but his aportsmanship, his 
modesty, and his induatry* He had never, 
perhaps, impreaaed hia personahty on the 
general public as Steve Donoghue did some 
years ago; but aa a record-breaker he was seen 
to bo one of the greatest Jockeys of all timon 
Nobody but a curmudgeon could have hox^ed 
that ho would fail in proving hie supreme genius 
by rcaidts. Yet I confessj pleasant though it is 
to see the triumph of contemporary genius, I 
cannot help feeling sorry for the si:iade of Ered 
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Archer—“Sorry, too, that the world haa been 
robbed of yet another legend. 

At the same timo, it is no had thing for the 
present age to have a few living legenda to set 
beside the legends of the past. A few living 
legends we have, but they are mostly in spheres, 
ttueli aa aeronautics, in which the past does not 
compete aa a rival. Previous generations have 
usually had their living legends in stateaman- 
ehip, literature^ and sport. The Victorian age 
had its living legends in Palmerston and Glad¬ 
stone, Dickens and Tennyson and W. G. Grace. 
To-day, even the most enthusiastic boy cannot 
feel for any living statesman the reverence that 
even hard-hearted old men once felt for Glad¬ 
stone. There are fine writorB on earth, but 
none who^ in legendary power, commanda the 
world aa did Dickens and Tennyson. In cricket, 
it is true, Hobb* is something of a legend, but 
not q^uite on the scale of W. G. Grace. PerJiaps, 
with the triumph of Crordon Richards, the tide 
will turn* Wo may be on the eve of initiation 
into a new age of legendary figures with a little 
chap on horseback leading the proceEBion. To¬ 
morrow a novelist may boat Dickens’s record, 
and a statesman Gladstone’s. We maj" yet see 
a greater actor than Irving and a greater come¬ 
dian than Dan !Leno. Do not therefore look 
on Richards’s victory as a trifle. It may be the 
first peep of a world-illuminating dawn. 
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XIX. Marriage 




C ONVENTIONAL peoj^ile/ says Mr. Ber¬ 
trand Russell, 'like to pretend that dijffi.- 
culties in regard to marriage are a ne‘w thing/ 
I could not help wondering* as I read this sen¬ 
tence, where one can meet those conventionaJ 
people. I haTO known himdreda of conven¬ 
tional people f and I cannot remember one of 
them who thought the things conventional 
people arc said to thinkn They were aU, for 
example* convinced not only that marxiagB was 
a state beset with difficulties, but that tlieee 
difficulties were as old, if not as the hills, at 
least as the day on which Adam lost a rib and 
gained a wife. The conventional people of the 
Victorian era were oertainly under no illusions 
on the subject. Their cynical attitude to mar¬ 
riage may be judged from the enthusiastie 
reception they gave to Punches advice to thofte 
about to marry—^Don*t^ 

I doubt, indeed, whether the difficulties of 
marriage were ever depicted more cruelly than 
during the conventional nineteenth century. 
The comic papers and music-halls made the 
mi.«eries of marriage a standmg dish. Yon can 
alwayTS tell whether a. man’s married or single 
from the way’s he dressed/ said the comedian. 
'Look at the single man: no buttons on his 
ahirt. Look at the married man: no shirt f The 
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humoax wttB crude; but it went home to the 
honoat Victorian heart. If marriage ‘vroro to 
be judged hy the songs conventional people 
iiiied to sing about it in the music-halla, it would 
seem a hell largely populated hy twins and 
leech-like mothers-in-law* The rare experiences 
of Daxby and Joan were, it is true, occasionally 
hymned, reducing strong men smelling strongly 
of alcohol to reverent silence; but, on the wholej 
the autliencG felt more normal when a comedian 
came out with an anti-marital refrain such as: 

m 

O why did I leave my littln^i I'WfiKdc rsMiii 
In Blnomiihnry^ 

\^Tierc! I ei'mld li ve on a pound a weet 
In luxuTy? 

SiTifrle life wag bad, I vow'* 

Jint, eince I have married Maria, 

IVe jumped out of th«' frying-pan 
into the hlooming fire. 

No diiljoulties? Why, the very nigger-minetrcls 
of my boyhood used to open their i>crformance 
with a- chorus which l>egan: 

Maricifedt Marricdt 0 phy those who’re marrif^d, 
TJ]O &0 who go and a, wife miLgt. be very gr^n. 

It ie possiVile that the eomodiana exaggerated, 
and that Victorian wives w'ere not all viragos 
with pokers, w^ho beat their tif^sy husbantls for 
staying out too late. But at loast they and 
their audiences refrained from painting marriage 
as an inevitable Paradiee. E%"en the clergy 
would go no farther than to say that marriages 
were in Heaven. That it was no t ^ inatter 
of faith to believe that marriages ncccsBarily" 
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ended there is sLlowtl hv the fact that one of 
them T^v'i'ote a ^beHt-sellor’ bearing the title How 
to be Ilappi^ Though Married. 

I doubt, indeed, whether common opinion in 
any age has ever loolied on marriage as an un¬ 
troubled Paradise. I consulted a dictionary of 
quotations on the subject and discovered thrtt 
few of the ox^iniotis quoted wore rose-coloured. 
These opinions,, it may be objected, are the 
opinions of micoiiventional peoide, hut it ie also 
true that they are opinions treasured and kept 
alive by convontionnl people. We have the 
reputed aaying of the henpecked Socrates^ for 
example, when asked whether it was bettor to 
marry or not: ^Whichever you do^ you will 
repent/ We have Montaigne writing: Tt hap^ 
Xtens as one sees in cages. The birds outside 
desj^air of over getting in; those inside are equaUy 
desirous of getting out/ Bacon is no more pro- 
nujitial with hia caustic quotation: ‘He was 
reputed one of the wise- men that made answer 
to the question wiien a. man should marry: 
“ A young man not yet; an elder man not at all.’’ * 
Burton is far from encouraging: ^One was never 
niarried_4 and that's his heD; another la^ and that^s 
hie plague/ Pepys scribbled in his di ary: ‘Strange 
to see what delight w^e married people have to 
sec these poor folk decoyed into our condition.^ 

The pious Jeremy Taylor was as keenly aware 
that marriage is not all bhss. ^Marriage/ he 
doclnredj ‘hath in it less of beauty and more of 
safety than the single life—it hath more care 
but leiSs danger; it is more merry luid xnote safl; 
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it ia fuller of fiorrowB nnd fuller of joys/ The 
sentimental and optimistic Steele can do no 
better than: *The marriage state, with and with¬ 
out tho affection suitable to it^ is the complotcst 
image of Heaven and Hell we are capable of 
receiving in thi^ life/ 

Rouascan denied that a perfect marriage had 
ever been known, *I have often thought,^ he 
wrote, 'that if only one could prolong the joy 
of love in marriage wg should have paroidise on 
earth. That is a thing w^hich has never beem 
seen hitherto/ Dr. Johnson is not quoted in this 
dictionary; but overy one will remember hoWj 
devoted husband though he was» he denied that 
the state of marriage natural to man. 'Sir** 
he declared, ‘it is so far from being natural for 
a man and woman to hve in a state of marriage 
that vire find all tiie motives which they have for 
remaining in that comiexion and the restraints 
which civilized society imposes to prevent 
separation are hardly sufficient to keep them 
together.’ When we come to the Victorian 
Ago -wo find the greatest writer of tho period 
putting into the mouth of Tony Weller a 
sentence with pessimism about mar* 

riage: ‘ Ven you’re a married man^ Samiveh’ s^iys 
Tony^ ^you^ll understand a good many things 
aa you donH understand now; but vethcr it is 
worth ’while goin’ through so much to Jeam ho 
little, aa the charity boy said ven he got to the 
end of the alphabet, is a matter of taste/ And 
did not a kiter Victorian, Robert Louis Stev-'enson, 
much derided nowadays for the ‘obviousness’ 
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of hia tliought, w&m the world from the heights 
of hia young bachelorhood that 'marriage is a 
field of battle and not a bed of roscB’ ? 

When one reads the things tliat have been 
eaid about marriage from one generation to 
another^ ono cannot but be amazed at the 
courage with, which the young go on inarr5dng. 
Almost everybody* conventional and micon- 
vcntional, aoema to have painted the difficultieB 
of marriage in the darkest colours. Bo pcesi- 
mistio were the conventional noveliats of the 
nineteenth century about marriage that they 
seldom dared to prolong their stories beyond the 
wedding bells. Married ^ plays and 

novels are seldom enviable* and, as time goes 
on, they seem to get more and more miserable. 
It is only fair to say^ howovor, that in modem 
times we like to imagine that nearly everybody, 
single as well as married, is misertiblc. As social 
reformers we are all for happiness, but as thmkers 
and aesthetes we are on the sido of misery. 

The truth is that we are a difficulty-oonscioue 
generation. Whether or not we make life even 
more difficult than it would otherwise be hy 
constantly talking about our difficultLce I do 
not know, I sometimes suspect tliat half our 
difficulties are imaginary and that if wne kept 
quiet about them they would disapi>ear, Ib it 
quite certain that the ostrich by burying his 
head in the sand never escapes bis pursuers^ 
I look forward to the day when a great naturalist 
will discover that it is to this practice that the 
ostrich owes his survivals 
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W HEN the second Test Match came to an 
ond at Lord^s on Monday, amid a happy 
doliriuni of excitement^ it was difficult to believe 
that the game had ever seemed dull—at times 
even dcEidly dull. It was difficult to believe 
that on Friday morning half the spectators had 
been talking contemptuously of the English 
batting, that on Saturday afternoon half the 
spectators had been talking contemptuously of 
the English bowling, and that through part of 
the game the majority of the spectators had 
been talking contemptuously of the English 
fielding. For somehow, to the surprise of every¬ 
body, the gamo liad turned out to be aa sensa^ 
tionally exhilarating as oven the most sensation- 
loving spectator could deajre, and the despised 
English batsmen, bowlers, and fielders had 
managed to beat the Australians by an Timings 
and 38 runs. No doubt, the weather hati some¬ 
thing to do with it. Contrary to what one would 
expeet', there is nothing like rain for making 
Teat cricket worth watching. Still Verity, "ttith 
his record of 15 wickets for 104 runs, played at 
least as brilli antly as the weather. He made such 
tricky use of the tricky Englisli cliniato as only a 
bowler of genius could do. As a result, he w alked 
straight into history—not, perhaps, Thueydidcan 
history, but Wisden history—on Monday. 
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When the game began on Friday^ everything 
was perfect but the cricket. The sun was shill¬ 
ings the June-green trees wore tossing in the 
lAmidj the field with its thirteen white players 
and its lime-white-coated umpires was lovely as 
only Jjord’s can be, every spectator happy 
at being present on eo great an occasion, and 
the wicketj everybody said^ was ideal. It was 
evident fi'om the start, however, that we were 
in for some of the tedium of a w'ar of attrition. 
This would not have mattered if Sutcliffe had 
not played as if he were either hypnotized by 
Australian prestige or blinded by the sun. He, 
the indomitable, the man of iron nerve> played 
with such caution that again and again he did 
not seem to know what he was trying to do. 
As Mr, Robertson-Glasgow said of him, he stood 
at the wicket and ^scraped about lil^e an anxious 
bird^ He infected the spectators with his 
anxiety, and the only astonishing thing was 
that he remained at the wicket for nearly two 
hours for his 20 runs. 

Walters, in the meantime, in his green county 
cap, was grace itself at the other end. After a 
slow beginning, when he played the ball as if he 
were not on a cricket-xjitcb, but on a putting- 
green, he let himself go lilce a master at the 
bowling. Grimmett, who bowls so slowly that 
he does not even trouble to take off hia cap and 
leave it with the umpire during his overs, set 
traps for him such as had tempted him to 
destruction at Nottingham. Wall bowled ball 
after ball at his wdeket after the longest run-up 
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ever tBiken by a bowler* Rig BiU O^E>eillyj 
lanky and with tJiiimmg fair hair on his crown^ 
had a turn at him. MoCabe^ who looks rather 
lilte IjOw when he takes his cap off* wasted his 
energies in over after over. But Walters, with¬ 
out ever becoming eon temp tuoua, was always 
at his ease* and kept the wickedly keen Aus¬ 
tralian fielders busy racing for the ball. For 
a time it looked as though ho were the only hope 
of preventing an English rout. Sutcliffe was 
out l.b.w. after an innings in which almost 
the only incident was the ball’s losing itself in 
his pad above the knee* ‘W.Gh once ran eleven 
when that happoned^^ said a siieetator behind 
me. Hammond came after him and sent a 
schoolgirl catch to Chipperfield, the bowler^ 
when he had scored 2. Hendren,. who had 
Buperstitiously refused to take advantage of tlie 
democratic revolution at Loxd’^s* "which |>er- 
mitted the professionals and amateurs to use 
the same dreasing-room, w^as given a reception 
that showed that he was the most popular man 
on the held* but it was to an accompaniment 
of sad hand-clapping that he walked back to the 
Pavilion when he had made only 13. England 
had now lost 3 wuckets for 99 runs on a wicket 
said to be perfect. 

Wyatt, whose thumb-guard was twice sent 
flying into the air* kept his end up steadily till 
Walters was caught, ha'^dng made 82 runs, and 
the score stood at 130 for 4 wdekets—a dis- 
a&trous-looking situation wdth Walters gone* 

It was Wyatt, Leyland, and Ames who pulled 
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the game together during the re&t of the after¬ 
noon, The crowd gradually lost its sense of 
impending defeat, ae ILeyland and Ames began 
to run dangerous eingleSj and Teylatid^s Jeft- 
handedne^^e kept the fielders on the run. There 
was a shout of Joy when Leyland swept a no¬ 
ball right among the spectators for ft. But 
it was a day of few striking incidents, few con¬ 
spicuous i>ersonalities. At the end of the day, 
when England had seored 293 for 5 wickets, the 
crow'd had a rather dull senao of an impending 
draw* 

The second day's play was,, in parts, a little 
soporific. I do not know wliy anylsody pays 
to l>e present at a Test Match if ho wants to 
sleep, but it should be put on record that on 
Saturday both on the grass and in the stands 
several apectators were to he scon sleeping. To 
be sure, those who remained awake had the 
pleasure of seeing centuries completed by 
Leyland and Ames, and the appearance of the 
figure 100 in the score-board has always a 
euriously elevating elTect on the spirita. At the 
same time, the English batting was not quite so 
exciting as the Australian fielding. It must 
ha VO been pretty sound, however, to knock 
up a score of 440 against such fielding* To 
the expert—if not to the inexpert—eye, it was 
even beautifuL 

It was later in the afternoon, however, that 
the cricket aehievod a beauty that could not 
have been miaaed even by a spectator W'ho 
understood neither the technique nor the rules 
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of the game. While Brarlman batted, n livelier 
emerald twinkled in the grass for every mati, 
woman, and child pxeBent. He put into his 
play all the high spirits of cricket. He ia a 
player who can often bo J3ccn talking laughingly 
to the Tftdcket-keeper between one ball and the 
nest, and there was a boyish glee in the way 
in wdiich he wbipi>ed and flicked the ball into 
every cottiot of the held as he wiahed. It is 
alw^ays good to aee a boundary hit smu^hingly. 
To see three boundaries in succession hit smaah- 
ingly as BrEuiman hit three boundaries off Verity 
on Saturday ig lilce draughft^ of bubbling wine 
to the spectator. Thore is nobody else living 
who can intoxicate a crowd on the orioket-field 
like this. How beautiful jjg incaution when it 
m linked with maaterly skill! But how danger¬ 
ous! I confess that, though I hoped England 
would -win., my heart sank w^hen Bradman was 
caught and bowled by Verity at 36, and the 
flashing bat was to flash no more for the day. 

Then came the wet week-end ^ turning the 
pitch into a Slough of I>espond for the Aus- 
trahaug. So soaked was it that on one occasion 
Hcndren^ when stopping acrosa pulled up 
the le^s of his trousers like a Victorian ladv 
holding up her skirts to cross a puddled street. 
In vain did the Australian batsmen pat it and 
remove this tiling and that from its surface. 
Verityj meditative as an economist at Geneva ^ 
cunning as Ulysses^ had exactly the pitch that 
his left hand of the many whiles needed ^ and ho 
bowled Eill day long aa if to men who had been 
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stupefied by tiruga. AeethGfcicaEy, he ia one 
of the moat delightful of bowlers. Aa an in¬ 
expert, I am all m favour of fast bowling, but 
there is auch grace in Verity's movement he 
runs slowly up to the wicket and sends the ball 
apinnii^g to its goal that one could watoh him 
for ever—at leasts if it had always been raining 
during the previous week-end. By the end of the 
AustiTalian first inninga, when eight wickets 
had fallen for only ^2 runs more than the 
Saturday score of 1&2, he had taken six of the 
eighty And how exciting St had become when 
Australia needed only a few rims to save the 
lollow-on! One watched every ball in the hope 
or fear of cataatropho. This was draniatio 
cricket at. its beet. !No wonder the spectators 
went wild with joy when Wall waa given out 
l.b.w. and the players trooi^d back into the 
Pavilion. 

As for the second Australian inninga, it was 
pla^^ed by men who seemed to realize that they 
might as well have staj^'cd plajdng cards in the 
Pavilion. Woodfull, slow as X^earoyd, stood his 
ground nobly for a time—a great cricketer, 
though one gets tired after a time of looking 
at the Rock of Gibraltar. No one else but 
Chipperfield looked as if he knew what to do 
with Verity's bowling. Occasionally, a batsman 
Would hit out at itj like an exasperated man 
striking at a wasp witli a tennis-racquet; aiidj 
when he did so, sure aa fate the ball would go 
on wings into a fielder's hands. Bradman took 
a careful look at it for a time^ and then decided 
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that he was the equal and indeed the superior 
of the English climate. He sent one ball high 
as a shrijling awift into the air and almost scored 
a boundary. That convinced him that the 
spirit of don^t-gtve*a^damn could beat even 
Verity. He struck out nobly again, mistimed 
his stroke, and the ball shot high above his head 
and was lost for a time in the ether* The only 
danger of its being Tuissed when it came back 
was that so many English fielders were waiting 
for it that they might coEide and knock each 
other over- Wisely, all but Ames stepped aside» 
and Bradman was gone to a shout of joy that 
rnust have reached Australia, It was now all 
over. The spectators becamo uproarious as 
one wicket fell after another and dejected bats¬ 
men made their way through the slough back 
to the Pavilion, Austraha was undoubtedly 
on the run* The team* poE&ibly, is at least as 
good as the English team, but it had been 
routed by Verity plus the English climate. 
On such an occasion, who wants the better team 
to wini No one but an imaginary sportsman. 
There wore very few of these itngclic characters 
present at hordes on Monday, 
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XXI. The Most Popular of the Vices 


T he moat popular of tho vicefl at the pi^senfc 
moment to me to be intolerance. 

It at least, the vice that in the last few yeaxa 
has been moat conspicuously lucreasmg in 
popularity, in other wordsj the world is be* 
ooDiing normal again. It waa thought for a. 
time that the War would make a diSerence—that 
human nature, having been taught so severe a 
lesson, could never sink back to the level on 
which it had been content to exiet from the 
time of Moses to that of Prince von Bujow— 
that we sliould henceforth be a band of brothers, 
gentle to each other^s faultvS, eager to help eadi 
other in the great task of building up a peaceful 
and delightful society worthy of the sun that 
shone upon it. Circumstaiices, however, con¬ 
spired for the defent of this charming dream* 
Peaeo brought to many mil lions of people not 
a glimpse of a brave new world on the horizon 
but poverty, loss of liberty, loss of dignity, and 
numerous other causes of disappointment. Men 
ceased to hght only in order to TST'angle, and, as 
they wrangled, they drifted towards despair. 
It was a time that called for a strong man, and, 
whatev^er can be said in favour of a moderate 
man as a statesman^ his damning demerit 
is that he seldom looks strong. A strong man 
was all the more urgently needed In large areas 
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of Europej because it was necessary to combat 
not only decay, but tko policy of another 
(Strong man who was carryings on a crusxule 
against Western society in Russia. Now a 
strong man cannot look strong unless he is 
intolerant; and looks count for aa much in 
stateemen aa in musicaUcomedy aetreaaes. Hence 
what millions of men atid women craved for 
waa a atroiig-looking man who would cry to 
them: "The fire of faith ia dying. Take up the 
bellows of intolerance and blow it to a fiame 
again/ Many of them are now obediently 
blowing the bcUows and enjoying it because 
everybody'' has a childisli lovo of blowing 
bellows. 

It 13 not difficult to understand tJic appeal 
of intolerance to ttiose who have never read 
history. Intolerance at drat aight seems like 
a magic a word which will ^vjftly cleave a way 
through the forces of eviL If one had never 
read the history of the religious wara there 
would bo goo<l reaaona for Ijelieving that a 
single generation of applied intolerance was all 
that was required in order to establish tlic per¬ 
petual triumph of the true^. the beautifivl, and 
the good. Intolemnce is also e 2 Cceedingly at¬ 
tractive j. because it makes the blood course more 
joyously through the veins and increases the 
activity of the imagination. Tlie intolerant 
man is still living In the world of fairy-tales 
in wliich the hero lives for the destruction of 
ogres. Ho may call the chief ogre Catholiciam 
or Protestantism or Capitalism or Coinmunism 
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or even Feebleness in High Place*. By whatever 
mwne ho ealla it, he behevea that it is a dajiger 
to cverj^hing he holds dear, and he teUs him¬ 
self that it i* an object weU worth dyiTig for to 
rid the world of this pestilence. This conviction 
ia known as faith * and it is attractive even from 
an aesthetic point of view because it brings 
a light into men^s eyes and a light into their 
faces as well as into their hearts, l^Ticre we 
get faith without intolerance w^e get the most 
beautiful thing in the world, But even an 
intolerant faith—perhaps* one ought to ^yj 
especially an intolerant faith—exercises a spell 
on the imagination of mankind ► It is a release 
fi*om Liaodioeanism* a proof that life ia worth 
hvjng for someth ing more than eating and 
sleeping* a communion with the fire in our 
feUow-men's bouIs. 

Clearly then, if it were not for its evilSj in¬ 
tolerance woidd have much to be said for it. 
Hitlerism, FaacLsm and Stalinism—what lir- 
dours they represent, what subordinations of the 
self* what simphfieationa of the ancient war 
between light and darkness! If one could forget 
their victims, how' magnificently large their 
conceptions would acem compared with the 
petty alma of gamiloua old men in democratic 
States! Under these iron dictatorships men at 
least Imow where they are going. They may 
not get there; but ia it not better to know 
where one ia going and not to get there than not 
to know where one is going, like a democracy, 
even if one geta there all the same? It i* 
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oertainly more heroic, and, above all, it loolca more 
heroic, and I doubt whether a time will ever 
como when organized heroism will ioee ite appeal 
to the imagmation. 

The greatest obstacle to the triumph of toler¬ 
ance is ttio fact that it ia the least heroio-look- 
ing of the virtues. Reflect for a moment on 
its dubloiie origin. Tt aaya Buckle, ^in an 

age of disBolutenese that toleration grew up. 
The diaaoluteuess pas&ed awy.y; the toleration 
remains. The Regency w^hich, as Mr. Macaulay 
haa observed,, presents a strong analogy to 
the court of our Chaides II> seems, to have given 
rise to toleration.^ If toloration is merelv a 
natural child of disaolutenessj how can we expect 
young and ardent spirits to devote their lives 
to ifca service in presence of the rival attraxstions 
of intolerance, the lovely and legitimate child 
of faith? Even Coleridge admitted that tolera¬ 
tion was of the same family'- as lukewarmness. 
He declared that 'toleration then first l>fi comes 
practicable when indiflerenee has deprived it 
of aU merit.' It is little -wonder that toleration 
seems to many people a kind of spiritual weak 
tea* It is but one aspect of good nature, and 
it is commonly agreed that good nature is 
merely another name for self-indulgence. Haz- 
littj who was himself not a very good-natured 
man, once pointed out how extremely undesir¬ 
able good nature was in pubhe affairs. ‘‘Good 
natiiret’ he declared^ 'or what ia often considered 
as such, is the most selfish of all the virtues; it 
IS nine -times out of ten mere indolence of 
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disposition. . . . Gk>od nature ia a hypocrito; it 
tries to poaa off its own loT'e of ease and indiffor- 
ence to everything else for a particular softness 
and mildness of diapoaition. ... If the truth 
were known, the moat disagreeable people are 
the most amiable, k . * They are general 
rightora of ^vrongs and redreaaerB of grievances, 
... A good-natured person i.? no more to be 
trusted in public affairs than a coward or a 
woman to lead an army. Spleen is the aoul 
of patriotism and of public good, Jjord Castle* 
reagh is a good-natured man. Lord Eldon is a 
good-natured man, Charles Fox waa a good- 
natured man,. The last inatance is the most 
decisive* The definition of a true patriot is 
“a good hater'’.’ 

It must be confessed that there is a good deal 
of truth in this indictment. One certainly 
feels more good-natured during a luxurious 
dinner than when one is aerioualy and unself¬ 
ishly tlitriking about the condition of almost any 
country in Europe between Ruasia and Ireland. 
Food and wine produce in ua an extraordinary 
capacity to bear tho wTongs of other people 
with at least temporary equanimity. At the 
aame time, I feel that a complete history of good 
nature would provide a few examples of good- 
natured men w^hose thoughts were occasionally 
diverted from, rheir Btomacha to the public 
good- Socrates was a good-natured man, and 
history has placed him on a higher pedestal 
than the ill-natured men who compaft^ed his 
death. Mr. Shaw, again, is a good-natured 
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majij ajid though, perhaps, he devotes too much, 
thought to \vhat food ia to be set on hie Loble 
he cau afiarcoly be accused of lack of public 
ispirit. ^.Pho history of the struggle for toleration, 
indeed^ ia something more than a monotonoua 
chronicle of the Bclf-indulgonccs of voluptuaries 
and gourmets. Voltaire was not exactly a saint, 
but he objected quite altroLetieally to the tor¬ 
ture of his fellow-human beings for a slight 
differerice of opinion about religion or politiea. 
He lived in a world in. which intolerance was still 
tile mother of {iinumcrable crueltieSj and^ though 
not a particuhiHrly good-na^tured man, ho loathotl 
these crucltiea as heartily as if he had been a 
lazy glutton. He wa* no more tolerant with hie 
pen than an inquiaitoTj but ho did not bcliovo 
in using the sanctions of intolerance—the stake^ 
the raclt, the dungeon—in order to combat wliat 
ho regartled evil. His was the true toleranco 
of a man who believed that it was possible 
to fight opinions without punialiing people 
for holding those opinions. Perhaps if those 
Engiishmocn who defend Hitlerism had hved 
like Voltaire in an age of intolerance, had found 
themselves unable to express an opinion with¬ 
out foar of punishment, and had never been able 
to converse without the possibility that a spy 
in the eompany might send a import of tlieir 
conversation to the authorities thev Tvould have 
realized that liberty of oxunion is an even lovelier 
tldng than heating np people w^ho disagree witli 
one^s opinion. There must be something better 
ill life than spies and t>ad temjicr. We shall^ 
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perhups^ discover that frc^tlom is better whei:! 
wc eea^se to possess it+ And then decent men 
will give their lives for its recovery. And when 
they have recovered it they wlli think nothing 
of it. And BO on in a circle. 
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S ensitive people Lave been crating to 
The Times to protest against tlie freedom 
©njoyedj even in tbe^ da^^a of vanishing liber¬ 
ties, by street musicians. Wby^ they askj 
should one section of the eommiinity be alloM'-ed 
to earn a living by hindering another section 
of the community from earning a living ^ Surely, 
ho'^vever,. if one set of Tvorkers is to be snppreaaod 
in order that another set may be able to work 
in peace, ^ve ought to beg^n by suppressing 
more serious offenders than street musicians. 
Grant the principle that one &et of workers must 
not be allowed to interfere with another by 
making a noise, and we shall find ourselves hav¬ 
ing to abolish almost the entire transport 
system. Motar-lorriea, motor-abuses, motor-cars, 
motor-bicylcs, are all, from the point of view 
of the hater of noises^ pestilential. The sound 
of horns, of changing gears, of squealing brakes, 
of rattling loads, is a music hideous in com¬ 
parison TAfth that produced by the worst comet- 
player, It is a music, too, that has not the 
excuse that it is intended, lilte the cornet- 
player’s, to give us pleasure. There is ae little 
pleasure, again, to be had from, listening to a 
tram crossing the points as h:nm listening to a 
heavy object falling downstairs* As for trains that 
shunt and bump ail night at railway-] unctioiiLS, 
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with miglity engines hooting at eaeh other, it 
is not a noise that e^oothes the loT 0 r of silence? at 
his late desk. 

The builderagain, is a ten! he disturber of 
other workers. If noise is to be done away with, 
biiilding must he done away with. ^T-iistler^ 
I believe^ did onoc go out to some builders who 
w^'ere at work near his house in Chelsea and ].x?r- 
emptorily order them to 9toi> building as it inter¬ 
fered with his painting. The builders* however, 
did not understand the logic of his positioHj 
and merely regarded him as an eecentrie. Yet 
one does not need to be an eccentric in order 
to l>e exasperated by the day-long din of trow'els 
and tho fiendish uproar of pneumatic drills. 
Nor can the clergy themselves pursue their 
vocation without persistently invading their 
neighbours’ peace. Centuries ago^ some inno¬ 
cent idealist invented a church-belb a^nd there 
has been a plague of church-hclJs in the world 
ever since. It W'ould not matter so much if they 
were good bells—though even the best bells 
can disturb a scholar's meditations—-but thou¬ 
sands of thorn are extremely bad bells. Many 
men have been driven into the arms of ration¬ 
alism through living too close to a peal of tells. 
Tho telephone system ia another thing that will 
have to be abolished if we insist upon having 
silence for our work. Of all noises the sound 
of the telephone-tell is the one that I detest 
most. It always seems to come as a rade inter¬ 
ruption. Not even its association with, in¬ 
vitations to charming parties has made it 
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tolorablG. Why, then^ do I keep a. telephone in 
the house? It must, I think, be becauEe every* 
ix>dy else has a. telephone in the house, 

Now^ do the hatere of noiee serLOiijsly propose 
to abolish the transport systom^ tho telephone 
ftvetem, the church, and the building trade on 
the ground that all the^ things produce nCMses 
that are irritating to men engaged in intellectual 
work? If they do not,, how can they reasonably 
call for the suppression of street bawlers and 
bellowers and. players of instruments 1 

May it not be, indeed, that their entire atti¬ 
tude to noise ia both unreasonable and un- 
mdnral? There is no ovidonee, so far as I know, 
that the human being is bom with a hatred of 
ixoise. Even the most intellectual baby in tho 
crtuillo smiles at the sound of a rattle and, before 
long„ it Is triiimphantlj^ beating a spoou o^n tlie 
table^ drowning the conversation of its eldera. 

The boy eis ho gro^Ts up will be^^tt an ompty 
bucket as a recreation. He will joyously draw 
a stick across railings. He will extract music 
from a comli. He will make deafeiiing noises 
for the love of making them. He will whirl a 
buzzer. He will blow a peimy trumpet with only 
one note. Ho will hasten wkerever there is 
noise to be board. In my owti cliildhood every 
bo 3 '' under the age of Um ’would have run a mile 
to hear a German band. The monotonous 
noisoB of machinery" dchghtod ub. We could 
stand for hours looking at and listening to reap¬ 
ing-mac! tines and titreshing-machincs. If a 
merry-go-round wdth a mechanical organ was in 
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the neighbourhood it impossible to stay away 
from it. Wo haunted railway atationa with their 
noisy engines. We loved the sound of cranea 
at work unloiwilmg ships in harbours. Navvies 
breaking up a road with picks, gardeners sharp¬ 
ening scythes on hones, dogs barking, people 
quarrelling with raised voices in the streets, 
oarpontors hammering, blacksmiths beating 
horsoahoea into sha].>e on anvilsj eoclde-sellers 
inarticulately shouting their wares, newsboys 
yelling, cocks crowing, toy-pistolE cracking, and 
fireworks exploding’—lam sure I enjoyed almost 
every sound in nature and in cH^ili^.ation except 
thunder. And I might oven hEivo enjoyed 
thunder if my nurse had not told me tliat it waa 
God speaking in anger at our sine and that, 
moreover, the hghtning was dangerous. 

It is as though the natural boy realized that 
where there is noise there is life. After all he 
comes into life with a cry, and, if he docs not 
make a noise at an early stage^ hie parents are 
unhappy ^ Loudly as many of us protest again s.t 
noise we know in our hearts that the really 
terrifjdng thing is silence. It is because most 
of us are in eiich terror of silence that we talk 
so much. We may have nothing to say, but we 
rummage our sterile brains for words that will 
at leaat keep the noise going. I know a lady 
who when she is introduced to people at a party, 
merely stares at them in silence till the words fade 
from their stammering lips and they look round 
in agonyj feeling unablo either to stay whore 
they are or to go away. TJiere is nothing more 
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uncomfortable tharL to find oneself in the com¬ 
pany of a man who never saya a word but occa^ 
eionally whistles mider his breath. If he whistled 
out loud^ one would not complain^ but that 
abaent-rninded kind of half-whistling only 
intonsifica the ailence. Close ifiends may enjoy 
each other^s company in ailence, but ailent 
strajigers are apjjalliiig, Mweh conversation 
being what it is, however, I aometimes vronder 
whether it would not be better if we carried 
about whistles and drums and other instniuicnts 
of the kindj and^ when in company, made a 
noise with these insteacl of with our vocal cords* 
A derisive tootle on a flute would be a more 
effective answer than I can give to many 
of the arguments I hear, and the banging of a 
drum would enable even the worst mumbler 
to express himself audibly^ 

The haters of noise will have to explain away 
this hatred of silence if they are to succeed in 
their campaign. They must also bo prepared to 
face and refute the charge that they are playing 
false to human nature in their active detestation 
of street-music. They say that noise tlisturbs 
them, but is that their fault or the fault of the 
noisel Have they the right to let it disturb 
them? There is a thrush singing in my garden 
without even the excuse that he is doing it for 
a Jiving. If I adopted the attitude of those 
who hate noise I should probably become 
irritated and go out and throw stones at him. 
As it is^ if I VI ant to work, I can cease to hear 
him; and I th ink that, if wo aro put to it,, we 
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can shut out a good many noiaea fi*om our con- 
scioueness provided that we do not tell oui^selvea. 
that they are hatefuL If a poet began to think 
of noiaos of tlie eountryBidc as hat-efuh he would 
not be able to work in the countr^'^. As it is he 
works quite poacefuDy amid an orgy of noisea, 
which^ if they were produced by itinerant muai- 
ciana in the streets of a city^ would make—or 
seem to make—intellectual labour impossible. 
Imagine what London would he like if itinerant 
musieiana went about giving perfect imitations 
of mooing cowa, neighing horsea, baaing sheep, 
gaggling geese, gobbling turkey-coeks, quacking 
ducka, crowing eocks, drummiiig wood-peckers, 
hooting owL^, and singing nightingBiles. Should 
we not all declare the noise intolerable and 
will for ita eupprcaaion? Yet the oountry ie 
full of such sounds, and the poet loves them 
as the alum child loves the sound of a barrek 
organ. 

There is obviously a case to bo marie out for 
the etreet-musicianiS- I have felt all the freer 
to try to state it since I live in a street that is 
very little infested with them. As a i-csulfc, 
I can aSord to be reasonable. I am a man, 
how^'GVDr, who changes hia opinions easily^ and 
if my poor friend with the travelling harmonium 
in the main street should one day vary his round 
and eatablish himself outside niy doorstep^ I 
might fttU a victim to prejudice. Street-musi^ 
ciana should play in other people*s streets. 
iTiat ia the condition on whieli I should peonit 
the exercise of their art- 
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L ord HIlIRDPORDj speaking at the annual 
dinner of the Horatian Sooiety, is reported 
to have said thatj *if the younger generation 
only studied the works of Horace^ they would 
know better how to act in troublous time&^ 
It is an agreeable thought, for the works of 
Horace are not hard to procure. Many of us^ 
looking hackwttrd, however, can recaJl how 
doggedly we studied Horace when we belonged 
to the younger gencratioii, ajid how* neverthe¬ 
less, when we came to belong to the older genera¬ 
tion, we found ourselves as much bewildered 
in presence of troublous times as our contem¬ 
poraries who had concentrated on mathematics. 

The truth is, Horace waa himself something 
of a perplexed philosopher. He had not that 
one-way mind which ie so necies&Lary in a practical 
teacher. What nearly all of us who want a 
loader are looking for is a man whose mind per¬ 
mits only a one-way traffic of ideas. The ordinarv 
German youth would have far more confidence in. 
Hitler than in Horace as a guide through troub¬ 
lous times. The belief in tbe one-way mind has 
always been conspicuous both in religion and in 
politics* It makers for d-ecisivenees,. and the ordin¬ 
ary man, being a prey to Bceret indecision, de¬ 
mands decisiveness in his leader at all costs. To 
say this is not to belittlo the one-way miTid which 
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possibly does the world as good service aa tho freer 
two-way mind. But it makes it unlikely that 
Horaue will ever be accepted as a guide through 
troublous timesj except by a amah minority. 

I tliitik I have read somewhere a comparison 
between Horace and BumSj and certainly they 
are alike in this that^ instead of teaching any 
consistent philosophy, they direct the reader 
to one point of the compass after another as the 
spirit moves them. Bums incites you at one 
moment to make a happy fireside clime for wcajis 
and wife: a moment later, he is tempting you 
to give the weans and wife the slip and join him 
in a tipsy sing-song with the jolly beggars. 
He is for the most rigid morality to-day, and 
is loud in derision of the rigid movaliata the day 
after. He is as much at home in the ]>ulpit 
as in the public-house, and guides you from one 
atmosphere to the other, not according to any 
settled philosophy^ but according to the mood 
of the moment. I am not suggesting that there 
is any fundamental hostility hetw'een the pulpit 
and the public^house; but mo^^t men in search 
of a guide through the troubles of life w^ould 
feel a little bewildered if the leader to whom 
they had entrusted themselves marched through 
the midnight stroets singing the Hundredth 
Psalm followed immediately by a luaty rendering 
of 'What Shall W'e Ho With a Drunken Sail or P 

I think it was Sir Walter Raleigh who pointed 
out that Bums ow^cs his position as a national 
poet largely to the fact that he was responsive 
to almost every mood of which a Scotsman— 
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one miglit almost say a human being—is capable. 
Burns included in himself all the seven days 
of the week from the Sabbath mom till Saturday 
night at closing time—and. after. As a result^ 
he is the bard alike of the pious paterfamilias 
and of the village wastrel—of the lover whose 
love will endure till the rocks melt in the sun 
and of the hawxly Don Juan of the country side. 

It would be absurd to press too far the parallel 
between Horace and Burns; but there is con¬ 
siderable resemblance between them in the great 
variety of contradictory moods to which tliey 
are responsive. They aro both on some occa¬ 
sions intensely ethical; on others, they are more 
concerned with pleasui*e than with the good life. 
This is, of course, a common enough alternation 
in poets: there is a conspicuous dissimilarity 
between the jiihilosopliy of the secular veraea 
and that of the rchgious verses of ?iome of the 
seventeenth-century poets. At the same time, 
Horace and Bums went beyond most poets 
in their onthusiai^m for both aspects of the double 
life. In thiSj I thinkj they were extremely faith¬ 
ful as recoi^ders of human nature, which swings 
between gravity and levity with the motion of a 
crazy pendulum. The Stoicism and Epicurean¬ 
ism of Horace were equally smeere, but you 
cannot quite trust as a guide a man of whom 
you feel you never know quite w^hether he is 
going to take you to a bottle-party or to a 
meeting of the Ethical Society* What we like 
in Horace, perhaps, is that he never quite know's 
himself. He is easygoing at one moment^ 
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resolute the next. Sclf-indulgeno© and self- denial 
tempt him ponrpetually with their riTal channsn 

I confess that, when I was forced to read him, 
I liked him beat in his sterner moods. Never 
having been submitteii to hardship, I was stirred 
by the ideal of hardship and hard fare for the 
young- I had a profound admiration for Regu- 
lusj and had a notion of imitating him if ever 
an opi^ortnnity arose* It pleased me to imagine 
myaelf living on beans on a farm^ ai^d scorning 
death, and all that sort of thing. Not that I 
w!ie entirely indiferent to those wine-cups with 
which his philosophy was so cheerfully punctu¬ 
ated. But I felt that it waa more within my 
graep^ and therefore a less glorious aspiration, 
to bo a pig from the sty of Eiucurus than to be 
the indomita-ble Stoic of the Regulus ode. At 
the same time, the philosophy of Horace was so 
oddly mixed and sclf-contrEidictoiy that I never 
looked on him as a fount of pure w^isdom. And 
the fount of pure wisdom is one of the gl^eat 
(jucsts—however intermittent—of youth. 

We have, in the first flush of youth, a magni¬ 
ficent belief that this fount of wisdom ia to be 
discovered in books. Even to take down cer¬ 
tain books from the shelf seems like touching ivis- 
dom with one's hands, and to read them is to 
absorb wisdom into one^s being through 
I do not Imow whether anybody in his teens 
reads Emerson to-day, but there was a time 
w'heu it made ardent youths feel they were 
already on the way to leading heroic lives even 
to read the first page of his cssti-y on self- 
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relianco. Hero was a call, the command of a 
demi-god, to be one^s true self^ and one was eon- 
sclona of ail enormous longing to be one^s true 
fteEj whatever that might bo. Ono felt about 
eight feet high as one read. One was in the mood 
to go out and challenge princes and potentates 
and anybody else who tried to set up a barrier 
of custom, convention or what was called eoni- 
mon sense between oneself and the achievement 
of that godlilm nobiJity which was the purpose 
of one*a being. I doubt if I could now explain 
Emerson^s philosophy, but >vhat a Jeader he 
seemed! There were no compromises in him , 
Ono never suspected that, just as one was i>e- 
ginning to feel noble, he would let one do^vn. 
as Horace let one do’^m, and set one enjoying 
life again like an ordinary human being. Rather, 
he spread before one an unfailing banquet of 
spiritual dishes with no materialistic cookery 
to epice them. 'Jove nodding to Jove'—that* if 
I remember rights was how he described what 
happens when you and I are talking together. 1 
never could recover this sense of celestiid grandeur 
when I was actually talking to my ffiendSj but, 
w^hile 1 read the book, I walked on ether. 

Thoreau, too^ greatly attracted me by liis 
self-dependent;, self-denying ways- If you have 
never denied 3 rourself anything^ the ideal of self- 
cLemal is extremely alluring. You sec yourself in 
your mind’s cyo practising a- life of setf-disciplinoj 
and you cut a much more admirable figure there 
than in tlie mirror. What ti oubles you, however, 
is the enormous gulf that seems to be fixed 
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betwTc&EL the figure in the mippor and the figure in 
the mind^a eye. 1 thought at one time of malting 
a jump of it, but I waeno athlete, and I refrained. 

HoTi" far the boohe of the wise men are guides 
through life it is difficult to mea.wre. It ia 
obvious that the sacred books of the great 
rcligionE have moiildcd the lives of men and 
women for centuries* hut the ordiiiarv human 
being finds it no easy task to follow the guidance 
even of a sacred book ’ndth much consistency. 
As for the secular authors^ many men, I am sure, 
woTild ai5cril>e some tunuiig-point in their lives 
to the reading of a book, but not very many. 
I do not mean to say that all our bookish aspira- 
tiou after virtue is wasted^ but how few of us 
there arc who constantly turn to anj' author as 
a guide through troublous times! Emerson and 
Carlyle once seemed to many people to l>e such 
authors. To-day, I doubt if anybody, in pre¬ 
sence of the threatening runiblmgs of the eivi- 
liaed world, reinforces liirnself with the wisdom 
of either of these teachers who in their own time 
were great. Yet how the faith in books sur¬ 
vives! How at the back of one’^i mind one atill 
half-believes that somewhere on one's shelves 
is the testament of the perfect philosopher, in 
reading which wisdom will become as ipre- 
sistiblo to the soul as a magnet to a needle. 
'The man who is upright ajid tenacious of pur¬ 
pose^—Horace certaiidy tells us about )um, hut 
he does not tell us how to become hke him. 
Or, if he does, he has never made the explanation 
clear and comijulsivc to me. 




XXIV. Pinching^ 






A lTlGETiNGALEl waa Ringing from wcroBa 
the road on Monday morning while T was 
shavings Tt is not a time of day at which I 
am in the mood to appreciate the aong of the 
nightingale^ and I went into no ecBtaaics over it. 
At the eaine timej it made the oomitry aeem even 
more idyllic than hefoi’e—a place of innocent 
sounds and aights among which a man might 
live through the spring in innocent enjoy¬ 
ment. 

When I went downstair^a, I fell into talk with 
a woman who had for a time kept a small hotel 
or tea-shop in jnst such a place aa this. I 
gathered from her that the beauties of Nature 
do not induce the spirit of innooency in all who 
visit these English Edens* A man apparently 
may walk all clay along i>atlis by the side of 
which peaoock butterflies spread their wings 
in the &uti on the snow of the blackthorn, and 
may yet remain no more itmocent than the Artful 
Dodger* Even among country ramblers there 
is a percentage of thieves* She told me that 
she began by trying to make her tea-shop as 
pretty as possible. She hung little treasures 
not very valuable ^ but reminiscent of her travels 
abroad-—on the walls, ancl some of these were 
quickly plucked down and carried oiS by her 
customers. She bought a dozen pairs of 
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ailTcr augar-tongs and a dozen silver tea^ 
strainers: at the end of sis: months there waa 
only one of each left. She bought half a dozen 
copper ash-trays: five TV'ere stolen during the 
aame period. Nor thieving tiie only vice 
of her customeTB. They—or a proportion of 
them—were also poasessed the love of de- 
atmctioii- One evening, she had a party of 
young gentlemen who called for tea and ba^on 
and eggs: she left the room to fulfil the order^ 
and, when slie came back, she found that they 
had brought in all the flower-pots they could 
lay hands on in the garden and made an imi¬ 
tation garden in the tea-room, leaving her 
precious new ciirpet in an earthy mesa. 

Sir Thomas Beecham has juat been calling 
the first-night audience at Co vent Garden bar¬ 
barians and savEiges, because a few—a very few 
■—members of it talked during the overture 
to and, at one momei^t, applauded in 

the wrong place. One can imderstand his 
annoyance, but it led hiTin into exaggeration. 
Bpithets sueh as ho used should bo reserved 
for ofiences more heinous than talk during music 
and inopportune hand-clapping. If you indict 
the human raee too vehemently over little things^ 
the danger is that you will have no phrases left 
to describe worse forms of misbehaviour. And 
it seems to me an infinitely worse form of mis¬ 
behaviour to rob a poor tea-shop keeper than 
to talk during tii© ovcrtirre to an opera. In 
practice the talk infuriates me more than the 
theft, butj when I have recovered my philosophy, 
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I GO/n SCO that stealing is the more repre¬ 
hensible. 

Tt may l>e argued that this stealing is largely 
innocent—th^vt it is a mero branch of the sport 
of trophy-hunting. j\nd I have known many 
amiable youths who were addicted to this sport. 
Thev felt the dav was^ted if, after a visit to a 
hotel at the end of a football match^ they re¬ 
turned home without at least a stolen spoon. 
Nothing in the hotel w^aa safe ftom their mania 
for trophies, unless it was too big to carrj^ awa-y+ 
Tho clock and the pictures and the fiow'er-pots 
would have gone if they could have been fitted 
into pockets. There were youths, too^ ivho when 
travelling in trains felt unhappy unless they cut 
off the wmdow-sti*aps and carried them off as 
trophies K Others went about in tho shades of 
evening WTenchmg the knockers off doors. I 
knew a youth who had a ooDcction of these which, 
if he still possesses them, he should send to the 
British Museum as an exhibit of some character^ 
istic details of Victorian architeeture. I wiid 
never a knocker-wrcncher myselfj my wrist- 
work not being suflfteientl^'' good and my fear 
of the police being excessive, £ could not help 
sympathizing with the exalted spirits of the 
ardent knocker-WTencher, how^ever^ and mar¬ 
velling at his feats. There w'as one knocker^ 
I remember—it was in the porch of an empty 
house in wdiich my friends and I used to meet 
to talk in the evening—wducli had defied the 
efforts of the greatest knoeker-wrenchers in 
the town, and J looked at it wdth a certain 
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melancholy, t.hi nhin g of all the brave men who 
had done their best with it Bind had failed to 
looaen it. It had a twisted, tortured a-ix after its 
many struggles with the loeal Hoehesters* and 
one felt that it w'ould bo doing it a feerviee to put 
it out of its pain. It w'as a. good knocker and 
deserved a place in a good cnllection of knockers. 

It is difhcult to decide the point at w^lnch 
trophy hunting merges into stealmg. Man is 
not naturaJly honest: he has a greedy eye for 
the possessions of other people; and, if he re¬ 
frains from stealing them, it is in obedienoe not 
to his nature so mucVi as to his training. The 
orchard-robbing boy is conscious of no guilt; 
it is only as he grows older that he learns to 
respect the taboo against appropriating what 
belongs to others. Yot how guilty he seems if 
it is one^3 own orchard that he robs, especially 
if there is only a little fruit in it and one has 
IjeeJi watehmg it ripen w^ith tendergreedy eyes! 
I remember once having a plum stolen from my 
garden. It was the only plum on the wall and 
it was tlic most beautiful pliim I had ever seen. 
Every morning every member of the household 
w^ould go out for a look at it. The umqjokcn 
questdon of each w'as Tvho w'as going to eat it 
w^hen it finally became ripe* A little town-girl, 
who was spending a hohday in the houae nest 
door^ settled that. One dav she was see-n dis- 
appearing hurriedly over the garden gate, and, 
after her disappearance, it was found that the 
nonpareil of plums ’was gone. What a monster 
of iniquity she seemed [ One would not have 
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mindtxl her taking anything else in the garden, 
but there wa® a kmcl of malignant wickedness 
in eating one'ts only plum. I am aure^ however^ 
that eho horself did not realize her guilt. The 
criminal, when young and rmrepreased, has an 
eaav conscience. 

It is possible that the desire to steal survives 
in most of iis during life, and reveals itself 
even in maturity when given an opportunity. 
Jtleptomania is apparently common. There is 
scarcely a day pa^ce without some perfectly 
respectable woman appearing in the dock as a 
result of having been unable to resist slipping 
some trifle into her handbag w'hile strolling 
round a big shop. The orclinary human beings 
trained in oliedicnee to a very strict code, is 
conscious of no such temptation. One could 
trust most of one's fidends to walk through all 
the stores in London without pinching so much 
as a fountain-pen. The ordinary human being, 
indeed, ia ao habitually honest that^ if he found 
a purse of gold in the .‘street, ho w=^ould inform the 
XHulice about it. Who can tellj how^ever, what 
price he ia paying for the repression of the 
Autoly cus aide of his natural Some honest men 
have a melancholy look; if they were psycho¬ 
analysed, it is possible that it would be discovered 
that they were suffering from suppreaBcd dis¬ 
honesty. Their natural self needs some release. 
How can this bo contrived? 

1 sometimes tliink: it would be a good thing 
to open a immlior of shops stored with cheap 
goods where a man w'ould pay a small admission 
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ajud lie aUo-wed to steal anything he could 
on condition that ho did bo without being caught* 
K he were caught, ho would not only have to 
return the stolen goods but pay double their 
value. I remcTjober how successful a stall at 
the Wembley Exhibition where one paid 
eixpenco and was allowed to destroy as much 
crockery as one could with two or three hard balls. 
Decent citizens who had never deliberately 
smashed so much as an ogg-ciip since their child- 
hood glowed with unholj^ }oy as they sent a 
water-jug crashing to its ruin with a well-aimed 
hall. The smashing of a vase brought a strange 
gleam into their eyes, and even the man whoso 
bail hurtled straight into the bull's-eye of a 
dinner-plate had the air of a king acclaimed by 
by his people. It was quite obvious that nil these 
ball-tlirowers were feeling an immeasurable 
happinesB ns a result of the roloase of their 
deatructive instincts. They were enjoying a 
new and glorious freedom. Man is instinctively 
a destroyer as wncll as a creator^ and wc do not 
give him enough harmless opportunities for 
expressing his desire to destroy. As a conse¬ 
quence^ wo frequently find him giving expres¬ 
sion to the destructive side of his nature in 
such dangerous spheres as pohtics, literature^ 
and conversation. Would it not be better to 
have a booth of crockery at every street comer, 
and allow everybody to obtKiin relief for his 
destructive instincts for sixpence? In the same 
way, the mstitution of special shops for stealing 
would turn pinching into a sport and satisfy 
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all those diahoriftat iiietuicts which now expreaa 
themaelves at the expense of the heepere of 
tea-shops. 

After allj thLs Itiiid. of theft is seldom due to 
need* Member^, of the upper and middle classes 
are n^orc likely to steal the hotel sugar-tongs 
than any pauj^er. Mucli of the pleaame of 
doing 30 is probably the pleasure of successful 
cunning. To bring home a trophy—it la a 
debased form of the warrior*a Joy. Even aniong 
I.>incherSj however, there must be a minority 
in whom stealing becomes a perverted passion* 
They will steal the soap from hotel lavatories 
rather than ste^tl nothing; and the remains of a 
cake of soap can acarcely be dignified by the name 
of a trophy. 

It is certainly an odd comment on the march 
of civilization that pinching remains so common 
a habit. Human bemgs aro, it aeems to me, 
a kinder and a better-mannered race than 
ever before, but apparently they atill go on 
pinching* They have more amusements: they 
love the country more numerously^ if not more 
deeply^ than their fathers: they will travel miles 
in search of birds and dowers; but still they go 
on pinching. They have to a large extent ceased 
robbing birds^ nests, but they go on robbing 
landla4:lics. It is a savage amuaement—perhaps 
one should eay an amusement worthier of a 
jackdaw than of a human being; and I wish 
Sir Thomas Beecham could stop it as easily as 
he stopped the talking during the opera. 







XXV. The Draw 



NCE moro the groat prize has eluded me. 


Once more the dravv^ for the Irish Sweep has 
taken place and the result has been as before- 
Nearly million pounds haa been allotted 

to all kinds of deserving and undeserving people, 
but not a groat to me. Whicli of us are the 
more envialjle, I wonder, the winners or the 
losers? I have often read letters in the Press 
on the demoralizing effects of sweepatakea, ajid 
I liave tried to come to a decision ae to whether 
it is more domorahzing to win £30^000 or to lose 
ten shillings^ Ail I am sure of ia tliat it is not 
very deuioralizing to lose ten shillingis. Life 
goes on aa usual. The sky has not fallen* It 
may be that it is better to have loved money 
and lost it than never to have loved monev at alL 
Aa the sweepstake has recently been under 
diBouftsion in Parliament, with the blood of 
tile peerage boiling at the iniquity of gambling 
in any pail: of the British Common’wealth 
except England oi' Tasmania, I glad to take 
advantage of an opportunity to go over to 
Dublin and see the draw wliicli w'aa causing 
ao mu ell distress amoT^g the dukes. A^ one 
approached the Irish shore, the w^hole island waa 
bathed in the innocence of sunBliine. It wae as 
lovely as an island seen in the West in a dream. 
When I arrived in the city and went out for a 
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walk rDimd Stcplien’s Green^ birds wiere singing 
above children afc pla^yj and the woi'ld wae in 
flo’nner in the still evening. ConJd it be that a 
serpent was larking somewhere in this gi'een and. 
gold paradise? Was that yonng father, as lie 
pushed liis infant son along past the dueks in a 
gO'Cart^ dreaming the poisonous dreams of 
avarice? I cannot say. T saw only the surface 
of things, and no serpent was visible to the naked 
eye- 

The next day was the Sabbath^ and through 
the gentle Sabbath smishine I went out to Groke 
Park to see a hurling match between Dublin 
and Limerick* How charming the teams looked 
in the brilliant green of Limeriek and the bril¬ 
liant blue of Dublin! A pipers* band oamo out, 
dressed in green kdts and with flowing saffron 
robes, many of the pipers wearing feathers in 
their caps. They marched round the field, 
followed by the teams, the players walking two 
by tvro, as in the march on to the Ark, a green- 
shirted man beside a blue^ehirted man, each 
carrying a hurley, the weapon used in the game. 
As the procession marched round the held over 
the green grass to the accompaniment of an¬ 
cient, warlike airs, one could not help regretting 
that no Irish painter had ever arisen to perpe¬ 
tuate on canvas the colours of the hurling field 
as Degas perx>etuated the colours of the race¬ 
course and the ballet. Beside the leader of the 
band marched a midget boy in the pride of green 
kilt and saffron, stretching his legs into impos- 
sibJe strides in order to keep in step with heroes ^ 
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How vast and determined was hii^ stride as 
the pipera burst out into Th^ Bold Fenian Menl 
Then the pipers ceased and the police band 
played The Soldiers* Songj and the game began* 
I do not know the ruie^ of hurling, but, as a 
moral equivalent to war> it seema to me to be 
about the only rival to Rugby football. It is 
said to be the original form of hockey: aome 
people have described it aa hockey without 
rules. It ia rather like a mixture of hockey and 
laeroaae. Hurleva. aa the clubs aro called, riae 
into the air liko weapons of war^ and the player 
ia allowed to do almost anything he likes T^n'tb 
his hurley exesept dehbcrately hit a player on 
the other side. The unaecuatomed spectator 
cannot but feel apprehensive as he sees the 
players wielding their weapons among the skulla 
and limbs of their opponents^ leat some mortal 
injury may reault. Hurleys meet in the air 
"with a wild orasJung of w^ood: ono of them is 
broken into two pieoes, and amah boys rush on 
to the field in a. struggle to retrieve a broken 
blade as a memento. The rate of atiek-amashing 
WBA eo rapid that I was reminded of a game I 
once pla 5 "ed aa a boy W'hen we smashed the entire 
set of a reapeetable ljOUSeholder’'E croquet mallsta 
ill a game resembling hurling on a lawn. The 
casualties to sticka eertainly went into double 
figures. The casualties to playera w^ere leas 
n.unterous, but the ambulanee men must Lave 
been on the field seven or eight timea, and I 
could xiot help feeling glEul that there were no 
international hurling matrches. Imagine a game 
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of hurling played l>etweerL France and ScotlamJ. 
Yet, aftei" all, only one of tho injured players 
liad to leave the field. Possibly even hurlui^ 
is not so dangerous as it looks. 

It ifl certainly a swift and be^uitifnl game, 
calling into play ail the sld.ll of eye and hand and 
foot. To see a good player catching the ball 
in bis hand amid a mob of stick-whirling op¬ 
ponents and striking it throngh the air half-way 
up the field into the goabmouth is a^i experience 
worth crossing tho Irish Sea to enjoy. On the 
whole, the Limerick men seemed to be about 
a quarter of a second fa5^ter than the Lublin 
men in everything they did, and it looked at 
half-time as if they were eert.ain to run through 
them. There was a Dublin back, however^ 
who played like a demi-godj and who was always 
a quarter of a second faster than any Limerick 
man who was near himn Even when a game la 
one-sided, an inviiLciblc plciyer can keep it 
exciting to the end. Knowing nothing about the 
game^ 1 do not know whether it was a good 
match or noti but it was a good matoh for me. 
As I left the groimd a friend who was with me 
said: ‘After this, I don't think you need feel 
nervous about going to a bull-fight.' 

One curious thing about the sjMctacle of 
physical prowess suclx as this is that it makes 
one forget all about money. While I was 
WTitcliing the game, and for a considerable time 
afteiwards, the ten shillings that 1 had Invested 
in the sweepstake was less than the dust be¬ 
neath your taxi wheels. 
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Even the next morning, when I set out to see 
the draw in the Plaza^ 1 felt curLously indifEerent 
to the fate of the ten shillings^ I had always 
felt a little nervous of being present at the draw. 
What would, happen, I asked myself, if I heard 
my j[>seudonym announced ae having drawn 
tho favourite? I have never swooned in public, 
but should I not swoon, if I suddenly foimd my¬ 
self named in presence of the multitude as the 
potential possessor of £30,000? A poor man 
could do a lot with £30,000. He could vegetate 
for the rest of his life, and who except the saints 
does not long to be a-blo to aSord to vegetate? 
There is much to be said, after one has passed 
middle age, for the life of a vegetable* 

I confess, however, when I arrived at the 
Plaza, I ceased to care whether I won £30,000 
or not. Tho atmosphere was too unreal, too 
lilce an enchanted Elstreo. Eiercc lights blazed 
down upon us from all parts of the hall, turning 
us into film suiters► The monstrous blue-and- 
white drum on the stage that held all our counter* 
foils was painted in the image of a river flowing 
under a bridge on which stood a Ejweep with his 
broom and various national cliaracters, Xioimd 
the w^alls were pictures by Mr. Heating, retelling 
the great treasure stories of the w'orld, from 
Ali Baba, to Tremure Island. Above the stage 
w'as the inscription, 'The World’s: Greatest 
Treasure Story—the Irish Sweep.’ A band 
in tho gallery plaj^'ed Irish airs, and hiindreda of 
girls ill every Idnd of treasure-story costume filled 
the central aisle and ranged themselves like a 
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cliOT^s across the stage. The Eord Mayor 
in hia robes^ Colonel Broy (the head of the police) 
and IjOrd Powersoourt marched tlirongli the 
einema scene to the platform. Hospital mirses 
toolt their places beside the drum. A very small 
glass drum was brought outj eontaining the 
names of the horeeSi Auditors^ linguiat.Bj mes¬ 
senger boySj telegraphists, men in meflieval 
coetiimeSj helped to crowd the scene- We had 
speeches telling us how tho sweep had helped 
Irish emplo^nruent, English trade and the hos¬ 
pitals; and how it had sent £11*000*000 to Eng¬ 
land in prize*maney; and then the drum began 
to revolve with a noise. 

Six nurseSj their arms bare beyond the elbow* 
eitting sideways to it* rose from their chans as 
it stopped. Sis portholes were opened in the 
aide of the drum. Each nurse put her hand into 
a porthole, drew out a eountorfoil and held it 
high above her head* as though announcing 
to the world that in this business there was no 
chance of conj uring tricks. Colonel Broy stepped 
across the stage and took the counterfoils from 
the hands of the six nurses and then delivered 
them to the clerk*s table. Tho little glass flrum 
was revolved, and out of this a nnrae took oxit 
tho name of a horse, ilr, 0*Sheehan* tho se¬ 
cretary and announcer* read tho name of the 
horae and of tho pseudonyms on the six counter¬ 
foils that had been drawn—^About Time^, 'Luck 
at Last', 'White Cat^, and so forth; and when 
an Irish address was announced, a crowded 
hall cheered loudly. There must also have 
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been some S(:nnerBet.ahire people present* for 
there SiH iinespected ovation when the name 
and addreaa of a Somereeteliire man were read 
out. 

So all day long the iioiae of draining roDcd* 
with the floor of the building ahaking imdcr the 
feet of the itmiimerable messenger-boy a who 
hurried with typed liata of tho winners to the 
Press and the telegraphists. One became h 3 T>- 
notiaed aa the stream of luok flowed on mider 
the heat of the lamps^ But tho audience never 
tired- The plot of the play they were witneaaing 
was not particularly coherent^ bat it w'ae a 
transformation scene for a great iiviml>er of 
eager human beings. It was a dazzling cMstutne- 
play of hope* admirably stJiged- If there is any¬ 
thing much more innocent than this in this far 
from innocent worlds I do not know it. Rut 
then* I w'aa brought np in im iige whioli looked 
on it as a virtue not as a vice to live in obedience 
to the precept: Tf you don't at first sucocod, 
try, try* try again/ 


XXVI, Bath-water 


•CP" 


I P wt 3 may jiidge from the correspondence 
colunms in the one of the most ab-sorh- 

ing topics in Great Britain at the moment^ la 
the nao of bath-water in the garden during a 
drought. Hit>ieii;o mo&t of ns have ficaroely 
given a thought to bath-water. It was water 
9 j>oiled for eommon nse through its defile men. t 
with soap and tlie soilure of onr bodies. As 
children, we maintained a keen enough interest 
in it till the last pint of it hud disappeared with 
a terrifying gurgle down the "waste pipe; but 
that was because our nurses, in order to compel 
ue to come out and l>e dried, had invenUd 
a legend that we, too, might bo sivept down the 
pipe, w^here a lieaet of the family of Che Loch 
Neas monster lay in ivait for ua. Shatles of the 
prj son-house began to close about ns, however, 
and the golden light of credulity was no longer 
able to penetrate our darkness. Romance gave 
place to that form of blindness which is called 
realism. Bath-water, when once used, became 
to US more dull and dirty ILf^uid. It was not 
even saleable, liko old rags and old paper. It 
was the moat w^orlhless and most uninteresting 
thing in the w'orld. 

It required the prolonged drought to convince 
moet of us that it ia a mistake to adopt an 
attitude of contemiJtj even to bath-water. Men 
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and women of «il claaBcs have suddenly become 
alive to the fact that, in the absence of rain, 
bath-water lA a precious iJiing that should no 
more be thrown a-way rashly than the jiiieea of 
the vine. It ia, some of them even deeJare, 
more beneficial than rain itaolf ’would be to the 
roses and. ’violas in the garden. That admixture 
of soapj which W'e once believed, ended its uses> 
appears to give it new qualities of enrichment 
and to provide it with alkalie that are among 
the luxuriea beioved by the dowers* The very 
oflscourings of our bodies^ it may be, are a 
sweet dish to a pa^nsy. Who can tell^ AJl living 
things except man have queer tastes. IXjeB not 
tile cow eat grt*ss ajid the donkey thistles? 

Man, ho-wever, is a lazy animal* Realizing 
that the flowers in his garden are craving for 
this once-despised bath-w^ater, ho is still per¬ 
plexed BIS to which is ti^ie easiest W'ay to transfer 
the dirty wator from the batIi-room to the 
garden. To acoop it up in a howl and to pour 
it into a watering-can and then to "wa-lk up and 
down stairs Eigaiu and again wdth tiie w'a.tering- 
can till he has filled larger outdoor receptacles 
wdth the contents of the bath is tedious ’^^'ork 
even for a man W'ho has nothing else to do. Jf 
he is addicted to a cold bath* be may, of course^ 
pioiir each canful, when ho takes it down, 
atraight on to the flo%ver bed, but in blfw.ing 
smiflhine that may do little good to the flcyxirs. 
Whether the water is hot or cold^ he will prob- 
ablv find it boat to store the precious stuff Tip 
till the approach of sunset^ when every flower, 
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gasping like a feb on dry land^ will be able to 
apprceiate bis showers of blessing before falling 
into its evening slumbers. 

Readers of Th& Times have been suggesting 
a va.rlety of labour-saving devices for getting 
the bath-water into the garden. One reader 
recommends 'Eyphoning” the water from the 
batk-roo'm to the outer world. Another reader 
says that he knows a better method. He haa 
^attached an old inner-tyre tube {cut) to the 
end of the waste-pipe» near the drain; and then, 
by means of either old trcacle-tins or tinned- 
fi^t tins, with their bottoms cut out, has put on 
as many more inner-tijl>ea as necesaary* The 
tins/ he explains, 'make a perfectly water-tight 
joint, as the soft rubber tjrres can be stretched 
well o^^er them. The resultant ‘'hose*' is moved 
to a different placse each night, and tho bath¬ 
water does the rest." How ingeniouB human 
beingB become when ca^jt away on a desert 
island or left in similarly chaUenging cireum- 
staneest How Nature comes to their aid^ toOj 
with a supply of intier-tul>es and old treacle-tins^ 
aa in The Swiss Famili/ Mobinsonl 1, unfor¬ 
tunately, should have to do an injury to my 
motor-car in order to procure an inner-tube, 
and I should not know where to lay my hands 
on an old treacle-tm if my life depended on it. 
I do not oven know whether wc use tinned fruit 
in the house, and in these hard times it would 
seem scarcely decent to try to borrow an old 
timied-fruit tin from a neighbour. Besidos, even, 
if r had an old treacle-tin or an old tinned-fruit 
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tin ‘with the bottom coit oiitj and an inner- 
tube, and all the re&t of it, I ehovild be perfectly 
incapable of putting them together in such a 
way as to devise tlie elaljorate pipe by means 
of which T7i(i correspondent waters his 

garden. I should feel exactly aa I should feel 
if some one gave me all the jJarts of a motor-car 
or a wireless set with inatructionfi how to put 
tliem together. Taaks such as these arc for 
mechaineaJ giants. If my flowers depended on 
my engineering capacity, they W'ould indubitably 
die of thirst. 

At the same time^ this correspondent’s letter 
confirmed me in my belief in the worth of 
worthless things. IMot only has he found old 
bath-water useful: he has found even old inner- 
tubes and old treacle-tins useful. Who will 
ever again be able to throw anything away with 
a good conscience? I once knew a man who, 
when he had lit his pipe with a match, always 
put the dead match into hiB waistcoat pocltct* 
He realiEod that, by relighting it at a gas¬ 
bracket,. he could use it again. That man seems 
now to have been a pioneer. He saw that there 
was nothings however worthless it seemed, that 
was reall 3 ^ wortMess. Yet how many things 
we throw a’way carelessly every day—empty 
cigarette packets, empty bottles, old corks, old 
newspapers t X myself am something of a miser 
as regards useless things, and can scarcely bear 
to throw away even an old postcard. I hate to 
see the medicine cupboard cleared of its old lialf- 
flnished bottles. When I get a new iShaving- brusli, 
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I am still faithful enough to the old one to 
wiEh to preserve it for a rainy day. If the 
house vvere full of old treaele-tins, I al^ould, I 
am surc^ be reluctant to see them cotomitted 
to tile indignity of the dust-cart. It now looks 
as though thifi hatred of throwing things out 
may have a basis ini common sense. Yet hitherto 
I have been credited with nothing better than 
indolence. 

I had no sooner grown comijlaoent as regards 
my appreciation of w^orthless things, however, 
than Lady Maud Warronder published a letter 
declaring that uU these tubes and tyres are 
entirely unnecessary for the purpose ol getting 
bath-water into the garden* 'Why/ she asked^ 
worry about tyro tuljes and troacle-tniSj when 
3 nu can place a tank on the ground outside and 
fill it "with a tin can from the bath-room window ? 
Having shot tigers and targets,' she added^ 'I 
find it easy to make a good hit at- the taark for 
the benefit of my thirsty garden/ This seems 
to mo to be turning the needs of the flowers 
into an occasion for sport. Moreover, in the 
course of her tiger-shooting. Lady ilaud ruu^t 
sometimes liave missed the mark. What if she 
missea tho tank witli one of her eanfuls of bath¬ 
water? May not a peony suffer in consequence? 
What is fun to her may l>e death t-o the lupins. 
I canTiot Bay I like the introtluetion of the ele¬ 
ment of blood-sport into the provision of those 
innocent creaturea, the flowerB,. with their meed 
of bath-water. Little drops of bath-water should 
not be used as tho ammunition of a big-game 
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hunter when the forget-mc-notft have Eueh noed 
of them. Bettor the tedium of the treacle-tin.^ 
than such heartless play. 

The question ariaee^ however^ whether the 
citizen has the right to uao the batli-water in 
his garden during a water-shortage. Recently, 
a villa-dweller, believing that an Englishman's 
bath-water was his own to do as ho liked vuth^ 
earj‘ie^ the soapy watior out of his bath to the 
flovrere in his garden* and, being observed by 
one in authority* was aaked whether he had 
a licenes for the outdoor use of water. He 
admitted tliat he had not* was prosecuted, and 
fined. He was punished, I suppose, on the 
theory that anybody could carry any amount of 
tap-water from the bathinom into hia garden 
and pretend that it was onlj=^ bath-wi-ter. The 
vrater authorities tahe no risks* feoling justly 
that no man wdio Loves flowers is to be trusted. 
If the use of the garden-hoas is to be forbidden 
even to those who have taken out a. licence* 
however, ean we be sure that the licence-holders 
will play the game ^vith their w^tcring-cana if 
still x>ermitted to use their bath-w^ater? Will 
some of them not be tempted to fill the bath 
extovagantly full in order to have enough water 
for their flower-l>eds? Will others of them, 
deprived of tlie hose, not brazenly fill their 
watering-cans at the bathroom tap, with 
ready for the inspector, if lie caLa, that they 
were merely using wateo: they had. already ha tiled 
in? I have « high opinion of human naturej 
but I do not trust gardeners. It will be a pretty 
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problem^ Lf the drouglit contmues, lio^=r far tlie 
State can take the risk of allowing the citizon 
to make what use he pleaaea of his own bath* 
water. Meanwhile^ mine goes to enrich the 
grateful earthy How pleasant it ia to feel that 
one ie of sorae nse in the world after alll 
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M en ha-ve usually felt a strong desire to be 
wortliy of their aucoetora. 'And can 
I be baser cried Robert Lrouia Stevenson as he 
recalled the noble lighthouse-builders froimrfiom 
he 'W'as sprrung. Tliatj or something liJt.e it* was 
quite a common attitude of mind until fairly 
recently. There has during the present century, 
however, been a slump in the reputations of 
ancestors- To many critical modems their 
immediate ancestors seem to have been a crowd 
of elderly gentlemen suSering from blood-luet 
who showed an unpleasant readiness to give 
their sons to h]ngland. Looking back a genera¬ 
tion farther, they discover an ancestry that was 
little better than a swarm of prigs and hypocrites 
in top-hata. All %^ictorian ancestors are suspect, 
indeed. IMd they not seiae the greatest wealth- 
producing inventions ever known for selfish 
uses? Was not their gospel a blasphemous 
mixture of the New Testament and ‘DevjJ take 
the hindmost^? Nor when we go back beyond 
the Industrial Revolution do the ancestors 
greatly improve. Their most notable charac-^ 
teristics, it seems, were corruption at home and 
piracy abroad. 

A little earlier, anceetore were sanctimonioua 
Jand-stealcrs who ended by hating each othor 
and Jcilling each other for the love of God. 
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Their favourite toys were the rack and the 
tbumfoacrew. We certainly eai:fc see no reaaon 
•why we ehould honour or imitate them. One 
school of historiaiifi. a&sure-^ us that, if we go bach 
far enough j we i^liall find an admirabio set of 
ancestors in the Middle Ages. One w^ould like 
to beJieve this, but another school of historians, 
equally learned, declares that the Middle Ages 
were a time of cruelty, diH and ignorance that 
even a Hollj^ood film-producer would shrink 
from putting on the screen. This schooFE view 
of the Middle Agea may Ik? gathered from tho 
way in Tvhich they say of the inhabitants of a 
particulELrl3=' insanitary slum that the^^ are living 
in 'medieval conditions'^ and describe people 
who are ignorant to the point of imbecility aa 
steeped in 'medieval ignorance, superstition^, 
etc, 

VVherc, then^ can w^c find a bod^^ of ancestors 
worthy of tile respect of so wise a generation as 
ourselves? The reign of Hadrian in the second 
century after Christ ie commonly described as a 
^golden age'» and many p>oopIe think they would 
like to have lived in tlic age of Pericles, though a 
large number of those who did so w^oiild glacJlj’ 
have changed places with them if they had been 
ofiered the cIianceH As for the world of the 
early Greeks, it wm no more agmeable than the 
world of our immediate ancestors. The annals 
of the other ancient races are even blacker. 
Who, reading the Old Testament, feels a longing 
to have bved in sniy jieriod described in it^ 
except during the brief sojourn of our first 
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parents in the Garden of Eden? When one 
thiiiLa of the bloodthiratiness of some of those 
ancient Hebrevii^p one cannot help roiolcin^ hi 
the fact that bombs and i>oiaon gas had not 
yet been dieoovered- othonFise the human race 
would have been exterminated far eewnor tlian 
it ie going to be, Burke or Mr. Gladstone once 
Baid that you cannot indict a whole people: 
if you study the deeds of your ancestors, how¬ 
ever ^ you ■wdU find that you can quite easily 
draw tJ2> an indictment of the entire human race- 
This is a gloomy reflection ^ and one would be 
in dajiger of siiildng into if it were 

not for the fact than an eminent anthropologist^ 
Professor Elhot Smithy has at last produced a 
long-lost ancestor whom it is possible to put on 
a iiedcstal and bow V»efore "with genuine rcsi>cct- 
This admirable ancestor bears some resemblance 
to the noble eavage idealized by the humani¬ 
tarians of the eighteenth century. Ho is none 
other than pimiitivc man. Jt is pleaesiut to see 
sejenee coming to the aid of mythology in this 
fashion^ for mytliology has been saying for 
centuries that primitive man was a good fellow^ 
and it was only after the triumph of science 
that we began to believe tliat he was an advanced 
bind of baboon with various bad quaiitiee added 
during the advaiiuo. The poets told of a Goldon 
Age when everybody was happy ajid unselfiali 
an<i lived on the fat of the laiidj and some of 
them even suggested that this bh&sfiil 5 t.a.tc of 
tilings might have gone on for ever if tJie dis¬ 
covery of gold had not corrupted tlic hearts of 
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men with the new i>assion of acquiaitiveneas. 
The men of science did not like this plea^^mt 
theoryj because it conflicted with the dogmas of 
evolution. According to tho evolutionists, the 
descent of man has been an ascent. But, if one 
idealizes prirrdtive mail as the old poets <Liid, 
human history must appear as a long story 
of I'etrogveaeaon^ Hence, many anthropologists 
eagerly informed us that man began his career, 
not in idyllic glory, but in degradation. 

1 have not seen a full report of Bx‘ofeaaar 
ElUiot Smith's lecturej and do not know how 
far he is prepared to restore the Golden Age to 
its rightful place in human history, but it is 
clear, at least, that he sees primitive man as a 
being endowed witii many of the virtues after 
which we still struggle in vain. *l¥imitive man/ 
he declarea, ^was ethical, exemplary, peaceful, 
hone&t, triithfub and well-disposed towards his 
fellow^men; but the growth of civilization, put 
an end to all this Arcadian peifbction.' That, 
certainly, reads like a confcssioii of faith in the 
Golden Ago. In what Eubseqnent era can w'e 
And ancestors of whom eo many good things 
can be said? Has man as a type at any other 
time since then been ^ethicaJ, exemplary, peace¬ 
ful, honest, truthful, and well-disposed towards 
his fel low-men' ? Many men in many generations 
have had these qualities; man, 1 think, never. 

It would be interesting to know how this 
honest fellow came to bo corrupted. The ex- 
jilanation used to be that he was tempted by a 
serpoiit who told his wife that she was suffering 
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from i*ieprc99ion3 artd would be happier if she 
eoulti get rid of her apple complexn Tliis ex¬ 
planation, ho^^Tsv^or, has been discredited in 
recent years, and the Devil is out of favour as 
a scapegoat. There must, at the same time, be 
some explanation of how this early Washington 
gradually became capable of doing all the dia- 
graeeful things of which we read in the annals 
of our race. I fancy the fall must have taken 
place long before civilization began. It seems 
to me likely that primitive woman one day 
found Jier two primitive sons hammering each 
other’s eyes and noses* and that^ when she had 
dragged them apartj and asked them, ‘W’hat is 
it ah about?* one of them answered, *Ho pushed 
me,* and the other retorted angrily, ^He pushed 
me first*^ The second answer was a lie, invented 
on the spur of the moment. What the hoy 
ought to have said w'as, T did pusli Mm* but the 
push was accidental.’ Unfortunately, it is im- 
possible to tell the truth in the heat of a quarrel; 
more unfortunately still * primitive woman 
believed the son who had told the lie and showed 
special favour to him. This oonvinoed him that 
there was something to lie said for lying. It was 
pleasanter than he oouid have foreseen, a daring 
exercise of the imagination, and it produced 
excellent results* The injustice of the thing, 
imhappily, filled the other boy with anger. Ho 
meditated revenge and hia heart ailame 

viith envy. He began to suspect that his brother 
was being given the best portions at dinner. He 
decidetl that as he could not aehiovo justice by 
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peaceful nicaM he had better knock hLs brother's 
brains out with a stone. In aortic auch way the 
Grolden A^c may have been brougJit to a s^udden 
end, with the entrance of the First Eiar and the 
First Murderer, 

I find it difficult to believe that some such 
thing could not have happened, unless we assume 
that man was originally bom with an incapacity 
for anger. It seems more probable that the seeds 
of evil as well aa the seeds of good were there 
from the first. The Preacher said: *God made 
man upright, but lo! he hath sought out many 
inventions.’ I wonder, however, whether man 
was marie more upright in the dawn of the 
world than he is to-day. If he was^ I am sure 
it did. not talre him long to begin to seek out 
tlie inventions. 

In painting i>rimJtive man as a well-disposed 
and peace-loving human being, it must be 
admitted. Professor Elliot Smith has a lofty 
motive. Tf man is by nature peaceful and well- 
intentioned,^ he declares, 'it is obvious that the 
tendency to engage in organized warfare is a 
quite abnormal manifestation, duo to some 
arbitrarv circumstances which it should not be 

•L* 

beyond the wit of man to eliminate. . . . It is, 
therefore, not without importance to emphasize 
that liuman nature camiot possibly be made 
an excuse for the inevitabihty of w^ar, Man 
is essentially a decent creature.’ Now there is 
undoubtedly a great deal of cant talked alxjiit 
war’s being iT^eviiable 'ao long as human nature 
is what it is/ Human nature ia at once 
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pe^a<ie-luving and pugnacious, competitive and 
co-operative^ and the triumph of peace and co¬ 
operation ie just as natural as the triumph of 
ivar and compotition. The ordinary man has 
alwa3^s preferred peace to war, except in the 
iirst flusli of battle. Tho Greek soldiers at 
Troy longed for nothing more passionately than 
to get buck to the black sliips and embark for 
home. War^ liowever, ia unfortunately natural, 
toOj when preaairre of population urgess a tribe 
in .search of new territories, or a strange tribe 
tlu-catcELB it, or tfiere ie a piTatiesa] rfesii-e for 
!tnotlier people's wealth or lands, or when nation 
grows angry with nation till tempers are strained 
to the breaking-point. 

'Man is essentially a decent creature*^, but ho 
has not always behaved as such. Tiie chief 
arguments against war, to my mind, must be 
draivn fi'om the future, not from tho disjxjsition 
of our first ancestors in the past. It is pleasant 
to thijik of the Golden Age, but it ia better to 
sec it ahead tlian behind us. Stilly it is- better 
to ace man as a decent creature at tho beginning 
of things than nowhere, I^et ua not he pessi¬ 
mistic. After all, it is no ama-U encouragement 
to be able to trace one^a descent to a decent 
old savage who waa ethical, exemplary, peacefuh 
honest, truthful, and well-diaposed towards his 
fellow-men. 
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3 “vre grow older, most of us look back a 



little sadly on a life of talents unused^ of 
powers lost through nogleet. Darvvdn confessed 
that the in^lee iio paid for his concentration on 
Bcdenee was the atrox^hy of the poetical aide of 
his nature, Thoro have been poets, no doubt, 
who were equally wasteful of their soicntific 
gifts. Some men again have saerificed the body 
to the brain; feomo have allow'ed the brain to 
fail into disuse whOe developing the bod^''. Few 
of UH make full use of all our faculties. 

How numy men, for example, have made all 
the use that they might have made of their eyes? 
We are often told that obsonrvation is a gift that 
can l>e jK 3 rfected through training, yet thousands 
of people can walk dovm a ^reet or along a 
countly Jane and obser^^'e almost- nothing. There 
Are other faculties of the eye, however, besides 
observation, which very few of us even attempt 
to cultivate- The magnetism of the eye ia an 
even more important aid to success than ob- 
aervation, yet I doubt whether one human bemg 
in a hundred gives it eufhoient practice to 
prestirve it from atrophy. 

I have just been reading a little book. The 
Hu^nan Wireless^ by Mr. II. P, MaskeU, which 
contains a chapter entitled 'The Magnetic Eye 
and the Tentacle^^; and it seems to me that with 
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this book in their handi^ the younger generation 
will have lG^^^ excuse than my ovm for allowing 
the faculties of the eye to fail through laolt of 
employmentn 'Magnetie the author 

aa3=^s, ‘ate an asset too valuable to be neglected\ 
and he not onij" impreascH upon us the value of 
the aaaetj but describee a number of exerciiaes 
by which the magnetism of tho eyas can bo 
strengthened. 

Here, for eKample^ is an exercise that is as 
pleasant as it is profitable, ^Without blinking 
or mo’^dng the cj^clidB, open the eyes ns T^ddcly 
as possible. Move the ball rapidly from left to 
right, and then up and doi^n several times. 
Kest for a moment ■ then roll the eyes in a circular 
movement/ After a weelc’s prajctice of this 
exercise any tolerable-looking 3"oung man should 
be able to got a job as a crooning tenor in a 
dance-band. Another exorcise is: "Stand in 
front of a looking-glass in a moderate light. 
Oi}en the eyes aa widely aa poaeible, so that tho 
whites of the eyes arc visible above the baJl^ 
Jfeep them in this position for one minute.’ 
Having isecn y^ourself looking like this e^^en for 
one minute, you wdll begin to wonder whetlier 
y^ou W'ere not bom to be a dictator. 

We need not confine our practice of ocular 
magnetism to the. home, however. We can 
practise it on strangers in the street or in the 
resta-nrant—ai^ywhere, indeed* AH that wb 
have to do is to stare fixedly at some one a few 
yards aw^ay—even at the back of hie headl¬ 
and will t}i.at he shatJ turn his head and look at 
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U3. ^TVv this in the tramwe are advisedj. '"watb 
some one sitting at tlie opjiositro comer of the 
compartment. After a few seconds he or she 
will begin to fidgety and then -will tum romid 
with a look of inquiry or surprise. If you find 
him staring at you, look steadily^. not directly 
into hie eyes, hut at the bridge of his nose. After 
a moment, he will relax hia gaa.e* and turn away, 
more or less in confusion." This trick looks 
promising on paper, hut suppose the other man 
has also practised magnetism of the eyes andj 
instead of turning away in confusion;, begins to 
look steadily at the bridge of yonr nose as you 
arc looking at Uie bridge of his. What happens 
then? Do you count it a draw and shakie hands? 
Or do J^ou transfer your ga^e from the bridge of 
his nose to fiis equally unprepossessing ears and 
smile meaningly? There ia alwa^^e the danger 
in these staring matches that the other man will 
tldnlx you are trying to insult him and will 
assault you in retujiij or^ alternatively, that ho 
will l>elieve he has been shut up with a lunatic 
^j.nd will pull the communication cord and insist 
on your removal from the train. 

My own advico would be, when among 
straugerSj to keep the magnetic eye as far as 
j.>ossiblo for purposes of defence. Dcj not stare 
magnetically at the bridge of a man's noso if 
he is doing you no harmj but* if he menacea 
you in any way, then by all means let ^''Our 
magnetic rays begin to play npon his nose like 
a searchlight. We have the assurance of the 
author of Utittian Wirele^^ that 'the 
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penetrating glance mentioned above, ^^hen the 
gaze is fixed coolly and steadily^ not directly into 
the eyca of an opponent, but In the middle of the 
bridge of hie noao, is a very jxjtent aid when 
reEenting an insult or averting a threatened 
attack* To the offender,' we are told, ‘the effect 
is as if you wore piercing into Ide very soul, 
and he generally retiree discomfited.School¬ 
boys will now know how to behave when a 
master ie about to cane them. They wilt only 
have to look fixedly at the midnillo of the bridge 
of his nose to ace a miracle happening. The cano 
’Rrill fall from his palsied hai^d; he will blush a 
deep crimson; and^ in less than a minute, he 
vtII be slink trig out of the room like a dog that 
has lost it*s master's favour. 

Tho ordinary magnetic eye, however^ only 
the ABC of the business. If you want to 
influence people really powerfully, you must 
acquire the ^tentacles'—‘a much more subtle 
device for bringing others under the influence 
of thought vibrations*. In oi'der to do this^ you 
practise on some such object iia a pepper-box 
at a distance of about ten foetn You imagine 
two lines advancing from your chest till they 
encircle the object and tlien bringing it ^nearer 
and nearer to you, so that it will be within 
your ^each^ A second exercise is to send the 
imaginary linos direct towards tlie object, so 
asj apparently^ to push it farther away. Aftex' 
you have mastered this ai‘t, ‘you will discover 
that you have grown two supple limbs or claws 
of incredible length—-invisiblo^ it is true, but 
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none the lc.s;s very effective indeed i'or certain 
purposes*. 

You may inquire, AVhat purposes?' The 
ordinary man^ after all^ can got the pepper more 
easily by aelcing for it or reachmg for it than 
hy im?xgiTn ng that he has seized it with tentacles 
issuing firom his chest. The real object of the 
exercises, however, is to gain control over otlier 
human beings. You caa use the tentacles, like 
the magnetic eye, for example* on. people in 
restaumnta. You see somebody sitting with his 
back to you a few yards away. ^Send out the 
tentacles to grip him by the neck ^ and bend them 
so a^ to draw’ liim to you. Y^hen he turns his 
head, study your programme or evening pai^er, 
apparently oblivious to Ilia existence, but keep 
up the tension.' He will not suspect what is 
happening, but he wdU gradually become in¬ 
terested in you and may even com© over and 
ask whether he has not met you somewhere/ 
The author of Human Wireliim assures us 
Uiat ho has formed some valuable friendships 
whiet:» began in this manner. He w^anvs us, 
however^ that The experiment may end in a 
less satisfactory manner in the case of two 
individuals who are by nature repellent to eanh 
other'. He does not say exactly what happens 
when you find that the man whom j^ou have 
gripped by the neck with your tentacles is a 
notorious blackmailer with an evil ghnfc in his 
eye and the strongest pair of invi.giblo tentacles 
ill London- 

Jt is tine that w© aie told how to repel 
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undesirable people with our ten-baelea aa well as 
how to attrfiet likeable people* Eut can we l>e 
aure that the repellent peoi>le will not* instead 
of being repelled by our tentaclea, grip us with 
theirs! Y'ou arc sitting in a trainj for inataneej 
and aee a loathaome^Jooking pierson near yon. 
The author ad’^daes yon, in such a aitiiation^ 
to send out the tcntaeles in a straight line. 
'Visualize them / he adviaea^ 'ae two sharp apea-rs 
pricking him and pueliing him from yon. He 
will grow more and more hdgety and roatleaaj 
till at liist ho wdll make some excuse to leave* and 
will edge aw'ay to the other side of the oom- 
paj^tme^it/ But will he* I !im a little alarmed 
at the prospect of a world in which restaurants 
and railway compartments will bo crowded with 
people* some of them gi-ipping you by the neck 
with their tcnt-^icloa and others of them pushing 
and pricking you with theirs as with sj^cara. 
Surely in sucli circumstanees any man of spirit 
dinii^g in a restaurant would riae up and begin 
to throw thinga about. He would not mind 
whether one of them hit a man who "waa gripping 
him by the neck or a man who was pricking 
him aa with, a apear. He would fhel that a 
restaurant was no place for the practice of 
payehic tentacles and would march from table 
to table^ looking fixedly at the bridge of the nose 
of ovorj^body present till the last tcntacle-owncr 
low^ered his eyea and slunk aw^ay in shame* 
leaving a hungry man to dine in peace. 

It is only fair to say tliat the author does not 
believe in the existence of such dangers as I have 
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conjured up* He believea that m the matter of 
projeeting: tcnt-AcIce good men wiU nearly 
always get the better of bad. The bad have 
not enough vital energy to grip you psyohloaliy 
by tile neck in a restaurant. ‘Vicious and ill- 
natured persons,' ho declares, ‘exhaust their 
vital energy in brooding and other enfeebJing 
habits.' In ease any evil-minded person should 
titink of employing the tentacles^ hori’cv^or, ho 
issues a ’warning. 'Ptovidence/ he saj^, 'has 
a strange way of intervening ^vith startling 
results. Only ’with door minds and pure hearts 
can we dare to face the regions of the unseen 
world*’ 

Wei] 3 here in a talent wbieh, whether through 
wickedness or througii idleness, I have never 
used. My telepathic tentacles, I am afraid^ are 
by now as incapable of groM-th as my caudal 
appendix. If they ’wore not, what a sensation 
I might be able to create at my hotel during 
llie Eiistcr holidays! I must leave it to younger 
and better mon, however^ to develop those 
latent capacitieE. But let them not practise on 
me. I am tentacle-proof when sitting before 
a dish of saddle of mutton in a restaurant. 


PriiUed by Jarrold &' Siya^., I-itttiled, Norwich 
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